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‘««FOR 34 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO.” 





A Wing Style— 45 other styles to select from. 


You need this book Ir You INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book—not a catalogue—that gives 


you all the information possessed by experts. It makes the selec tion of 


A pees easy. If read carefully, it will make youa 
tell you how to know good from bad. It describes t 


parte and tells how they should be made and put 
ished. It contains 116 large pages, and is named ‘ 


queee of tone, action, workmanship and finish; will 
1e ~ hm used; gives pete s of all the different 
sone. ther. It is the only book of its kind ever pub- 

he Book of Com mplete Information About 


Pianos.” We send it free to any one wishing to buy a piano. Write for 


Save from $100 to $200 Wins Qs 
and sell it ourselves. It goes direct from our fac- 
tory to your home. We do not e mploy 2 any agents 
or salesmen. When you buy the WING PIANO 
you pay the actual cost of construction and our 
small wholesale profit. This profit is sm¢ all because 
we sell thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail 
stores sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profit on 
each. They can’t help it 





SENT ON TRIAL. 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part 
of the United States on trial. We pay freight 
in advance, and do not ask for any advance 
on amt nt or deposit. If the piano is not satis- 

actory after twenty days’ trial in your home, we 
take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us 
nothing unless you keep the piano. There is 
absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 











Instrumental Attachment 45?¢cial 


feature 
of the Wing Piano. It imitates perfectly the tones 
of the Tree guitar, harp, zither, and banjo, 
Music written for these instruments, with and 
without piano accompaniment, can be played just 
as perfectly by a single player on the piano as 
though rendered by an entire orchestra. The orig- 
inal instrumental attachment has been patented 
a us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, 

though there are several imitations of it. 


In 34 years 33,000 Pianos S\°rets" 39 


satisfied purchasers in every part of the. United 
States. WING PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve 
years against any defect in tone, action, work- 
manship or material. 

are juet, E carefully mate as 
Wing Organs Wing Pianos. They have a 
sweet, powerful, lasting Be, easy action, very 
handsome appearance, need no tuning. Wing 
Organs are sold direct from the factory; sent ~~ 
trial; are sold on easy monthly payments. For 
catalogue and prices write to 


WING & SON, 
228-230 Kast 12th Street, New York. 
1868-—34th Y EAR- 1902. 

























A Baby’s Laugh 


springs from perfect comfort. There is no chafing 
nor smarting of the tenderest skin after a bath with 


Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap 


Mild, pure, soothing. Peculiarly adapted to the 


delicate skin of a child. 
sweet, fresh and clean. 


‘Trade-mark 
Face on 
each 


Leaves it velvet smooth, 
25 cents at all dealers. 


; Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream 
Special offer. sent for 5 cts. to pay postage, or for 10 cts. the same and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. 0 


package. THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 













































Are you ambitious ? 
to better yourself ? 

A New Day in Technical 
Education by Correspondence 
Has Dawned. 


Do you desire 


It is the purpose of the Faculty of the 
Armour Institute of Technology and 
the Management of the American School 
to make Correspondence Instruction in 
all branches of Engineering thorough 
and complete. 


HOME STUDY COURSES. 


Mechanical. Textile. 
Electrical. Telegraphy. 
Locomotive. Sheet Metal Work. 
Marine. Mechanical Drawing. 
Stationary. Perspective Drawing. 
Hydraulics. Architecture. 
Sanitary. Surveying. 
Navigation. 


Also Forty Special Short 
Engineering Courses. 


Students have the advantage of the 
most scholarly and practical personal 
instruction by mail, under the guidance 
of the very men who preside over the 
laboratories and teach the classes of the 
Armour Institute of Technology. 


Correspondence work counts toward 


B. S. DEGREE 


should the student complete resident tech- 
nical course at the Institute. 

Technical Reference Library (10 vols.) with 
each full Engineering Course. 





Catalogue upon request. State courses inter- 
ested in and previous experience. 


American School of Correspondence 


Armour Institute of Technology, 


Chicago, 
Illinois. 





Mention 
The 
Youth’s 
Companion. 











MACHINERY HALL, 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE. 
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SHE COMPANION has become one of the “institutions” of the country —an indispensable 
element in the best American family life. It has more than half a million subscribers, more 
5 than three million readers. It holds and multiplies them because it puts into every number 
something which is sure to interest each one of them. The following selection from the list of 
noted contributors and striking contributions gives authentic promise that our Seventy-seventh 
Volume will be the most attractive we have ever published. 
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THE HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE 
United States Senator 


THE HON. LYMAN J. GAGE 
Ex-Secretary of the Treasury 





HENRY CABOT LODGE 
































ge” THE HON. JOHN D. LONG 





THE HON. JOHN K. RICHARDS mney of te avy THE HON. JAMES WILSON 
Solicitor-General THE HON. WILLIAM R. MERRIAM Secretary of Agriculture 
THE HON. HANNIS TAYLOR Director of the Census THE RT. REV. HENRY C. POTTER 
Ex-Minister to Spain Bishop of New York 











National Officials 


GEN. GEORGE M. STERNBERG 
Surgeon-General of the United States Army 


DR. L. 0. HOWARD 
Chief United States Entomologist 


PROF. GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Leading Educators 
PRES. A. T. HADLEY, of Yale University 
EX-PRES. F. L. PATTON, of Princeton University 
PRES. G. STANLEY HALL, of Clark University 
PROF. L. H. BAILEY, of Cornell University 






































Chief of the Bureau of Forestry GEORGE M. STERNBERG saael'e anes PRES. THOMAS HUNTER, of the New York 
REAR-ADMIRAL N. H. FARQUHAR, U.S.N. @& Z : Z Normal College 
oo 
Foreigners of Note Favorite Authors 

Queen of Roumania Prince Kropotkin Frank R. Stockton Poultney Bigelow 

The Duke of Argyll Duchess of Sutherland Grace King Alice Brown 

Sir Edwin Arnold Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. Agnes Repplier Harriet Prescott Spofford 

Sir Harry H. Johnston The Countess of Jersey Frederick Palmer Sarah Barnwell Elliott 

William T. Stead Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani Theodore Stanton Gen. Chas. King, U.S.V. 

Lady Jeune Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker Sarah Orne Jewett Jane Barlow 
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POPULAR WRITERS OF FICTION 


C. A. Stephens Stewart Edward White Homer Greene H. S. Canfield Mary Austin 

Edward W. Thomson Arthur E. McFarlane L. M. Burns J. L. Harbour A. W. Tolman 

Sheldon C. Stoddard Gwendolen Overton Grace S. Richmond Samuel Merwin Elia W. Peattie 

Grace Margaret Gallaher Carroll Watson Rankin Ralph Henry Barbour Mary Stewart Cutting Mary Tracy Earle 

Roe L. Hendrick John Kimberly Mumford Ellsworth E. Kelley Arthur Stanwood Pier William D. Hulbert 
Charles Adams Mabel Earle W. L. Sawyer Martha Baker Dunn Jack London 

Marshall Saunders Norman Duncan May Roberts Clark Alvah Milton Kerr Holman F. Day 
Franklin Welles Calkins Susan Hubbard Martin Mabel Nelson Thurston Will Levington Comfort Annie Hamilton Donnell 
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FRANCIS L. PATTON SARAH 0. JEWETT 





























PRINCE KROPOTKIN CARMEN SYLVA 
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Valuable - Papers: on- 





Important: Subjects 


$$$ $$ | 















of all prosperity. 


Agricultural Education, 

The Hygiene of the Farmhouse, 
The Census and the Farmer, 

The Government and the Wood-Lot, 


JOHN BD. LONG 











5 How a Corn-Crop is Made, 
Dobe Our Enemies, the Insects, 


? For the Farmer and His Family 


In the United States even more than elsewhere, agriculture is at the base 
To help the farmer is to help the country. 
articles by distinguished specialists will do both. 


Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture 
Gen. George M. Sternberg, Surgeon-General U.S.A. 


Gifford Pinchot, Chief U.S. Bureau of Forestry 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, Cornell College of Agriculture 





These 


Hon. W. R. Merriam, Director U.S. Census 





LYMAN J. GAGE 





Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief U.S. Entomologist 








Laws and Law-Makers 


‘* The law is the last result of human wisdom.”’ 
Here are four articles by men who have helped 
either to make or to execute a nation’s laws. 


Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 
Hon. John D. Long 
Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Hon. J. K. Richards 


Amendments to the Constitution, 
The Novice in Congress, 

The Novice in Parliament, 
Uncle Sam’s Law Business, 





Personal Sketches of European Rulers 


‘Human documents’’ are the most interesting 
kind. A vivid idea of some striking person- 
alities may be gained from these sketches. 


Theodore Stanton 
W. T. Stead 
Lady Jeune 
Poultney Bigelow 


The President of France, 

The Family Life of the Tsar, 

The Future King of England, 

The Human Side of the German Emperor, 

















Pictures of Life in Many Climes 


Interesting and graphic articles of travel by men and women of distinction, giving 
some fascinating glimpses of foreign and remote people and their ways. 


Sir Edwin Arnold 

The Duke of Argyll 
Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani 
The Countess of Jersey 


The Pastimes of an Indian Prince, 
Highland Games, 

Wall Street in Ancient Rome, 

A Visit to Samoa, 


Roumanian Country-Folk, ‘‘Carmen Sylva,’’ Queen of Roumania 
Lost on the Cameroons Mountains, Sir Harry H. Johnston 
The Etiquette of the Court of Spain, Hon. Hannis Taylor 
The Children of the Potteries, The Duchess of Sutherland 





Achievement and Suggestion 


A group of striking and characteristic articles, 
which will be full of meaning and stimulus for 
every ambitious American boy and girl. 


Chances That Do Not Return, The Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter 
Some Distinguished Americans, The Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. 
Trolley Marvels, Dr. Felix M. Oswald 


Bringing the Captured Slaver Home, 
Rear-Admiral N. H. Farquhar, U.§S.N. 


Hon. Lyman J. Gage 
Agnes Repplier 


Conscience-Money, 
Beginnings of Fame, 





The Ladder of Learning 


Papers of reminiscence or suggestion in educa- 
tional matters, of interest to the general reader 
and helpful to the student. 


Life’s Callings, The Rev. Francis L. Patton, D. D. 
Reminiscences of an Old Teacher, Dr. Thomas Hunter 


Hard Times at West Point, 
Brigadier-General Charles King, U.S.V. 


The Physiology of Adolescence, Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
Russian Students, Prince Kropotkin 
Task of a College President, Pres. Arthur T. Hadley 











The - Broad - Field - of - Fiction 








The Home Circle 


These stories of family life are as varied in their interest as the lives of the boys, girls, men and 
women who form the American household. The groups are constructed upon a fresh plan, which we 
shall leave to unfold and explain itself. They will immediately follow THAT MERRY GOLDEN WEDDING, 
a delightful series of stories written by Mr. C. A. STEPHENS in his most characteristic vein. 


The Chronicles of the Graveleys, Marshall Saunders 
Bright and lively stories of a family which experiences various 
amusing and trying phases of city life. 


GRANDMA'S WATCHWORD 
BONNY’S ORDEAL 


A SUDDEN COUNTERMARCH 
THE HEART OF THE MAYOR 


Tales of a Frontier Family, Gwendolen Overton 
Vivid and dramatic stories showing how a family surmounted 
difficulties on a ranch in the far Southwest. 


THE WOODEN BOX MRS. STEPHEN’S HOLIDAY 
A FRONTIER CHIVALRY A BONANZA QUEEN 


Stories of the Merricks, Walter Leon Sawyer 
Four clever stories, giving a pleasant picture of family life in 
a Boston apartment-house. 


A SPECIALIST IN FLATS 
THE WAY TO TALBOT STREET 


ONE MIND IN THE HOUSE 
THE SIXTH SHOVEL 


The Doings of the Harlows, Mary Stewart Cutting 
Delightful tales, humorous and pathetic, recording typical 
experiences of a suburban family. 


A QUESTION OF COVERS 
AN EMERGENCY CALL 


WAITING FOR A PARTNER 
THE TRIUMPH OF FATHER 








The Business Girl 


Here are four variations of a modern and very 
charming type—the girl who, without losing a 
particle of womanliness, can, at need, discover 
and improve every business opportunity. 


Elia W. Peattie 

John Kimberly Mumford 
Ida May Jackson 
Priscilla Leonard 


\ 


Tapestry, 

Venetian Lace, 

The Gratitude of Kitty, 
Barbara’s Berry Boxes, 








In Varied Scenes 


Variety is the spice of fiction as well as of life. 
These stories, distinctive in character and set- 
ting, will broaden the sympathies of many readers. 


Sarah Barnwell Elliott 
Edward William Thomson 
Mary Austin 

Mary E. Bamford 

Charles H. Farrington 


After Long Years, 

Harry Frost’s Wedding March, 

The Girls at Overton, 

The Daughter of the House of Cabral, 
My First Customer at Asuncion, 
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Serial Stories for 1903 


FAQMONG the attractions for the year, the five Serials stand out preeminent. 


Not only do they maintain the 


Wid high standard of interest which THE CompANION has so long maintained in its serial stories, but in deline- 
ating a great variety of characters and incidents, they will be found to appeal to readers of all ages. 


The Captain’s Daughter, Gwendolen Overton 
A Serial Story in Nine Chapters 
Miss Marion gave the new recruit another chance, and by so doing made 
trouble for herself and Haggarty, the trooper. A dramatic and vivid story 
of army life. 


The Probationer, Mabel Earle 
A Serial Story in Five Chapters 
The sympathetic story of Margaret Caldwell’s 
ambition to become a trained nurse affords an 
interésting glimpse into the life at a modern 
city hospital. 


Uncle Jarve, 


invention. 


Charles Adams 
A Serial Story in Five Chapters 


A centrifugal gun worked by water-power, shoot- 
ing wooden balls, was Uncle Jarve’s remarkable 


Uncle Calvin’s Legacy, Norman Newcombe 
A Serial Story in Four Chapters 


A search in New Zealand for valuable fossil gum led some enterprising 
young men into a number of novel and curious adventures. 


The Basswood Bees, A. E. McFarlane 
A Serial Story in Eight Chapters 


Bert Gordon and Frank Emmett, Bud Harrison 
and Jack Tuttle took their bees many miles up- 


The inventor is humorously and river. Their exciting adventures in the woods 
sympathetically drawn. 


make a fascinating story. 





Tales of Town and Country 


Some of the characters best worth reading about, 
alike in city streets and country lanes, have lent 
themselves to these delightful stories. 


The ‘‘Hins’’’ Housekeeper, Jane Barlow 
The Lone Pine Fifty, Sheldon C. Stoddard 
The ‘‘Old Docks”’ and Policeman Lonigran, Arthur E. McFarlane 
How Obadiah Brought About a Thanksgiving, Emily H. Leland 
A Rascal’s Downfall, Roe L. Hendrick 
Doctor Fred’s First Case, lL. M. Burns 
Clem’s ‘‘ Day Off,’’ Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Wash-Tub Day, C. A. Stephens 





The Championship Stories 


A group of wholesome, exhilarating tales of 
school and college contests, sure to delight all 
who love clean, honestly played outdoor games. 


‘No Holding,”’ 

The Maysville Tournament, 
The Mile Run, 

The Leader of the Cheering, 
The Young Savage, 

Skee Tournament at Ishpeming, 
The Game’s the Thing, 

The Coxswain of the Crew, 


Ralph Henry Barbour 
Arthur Stanwood Pier 
Leslie W. Quirk 
Arthur Stanwood Pier 
Arthur Stanwood Pier 
Paul L. Haworth 
Grace M. Gallaher 
Arthur Stanwood Pier 








Stories of Feminine Interest 


Written by women for women,—or girls,—these tales are, in incident, 
atmosphere and feeling, peculiarly adapted to the taste of feminine readers. 


“*Sister’s’’ Filitting, Grace King 


Counted Out, Sarah Orne Jewett 
Persis or the Committee, Grace Margaret Gallaher 
Birthdays, Katharine Holland Brown 


A Declaration of Independence, Elia W. Peattie 


Susan Hubbard Martin 
Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Grace S. Richmond 
Susan Hubbard Martin 
Carroll Watson Rankin 


The Repentance of Melissa, 

In Time For the Coming-Out Party, 
The Hour and the Man, 

How the Parsonage Was Papered, 
Geraldine’s Final Joke, 
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Animal Stories 


An attractive set of stories, in which animals 
are the principal actors. Their nature is sym- 
pathetically illustrated in striking incidents. 


Frank R. Stockton 

Cc. A. Stephens 

Herbert F. Coolidge 

Roe lL. Hendrick 
Franklin Welles Calkins 
Laurence Yates 


Nat Baker’s Passenger, 

Our First Jersey, 

A Grizzly Bear’s Penance, 
An Unpleasant Visitor, 

The Frolic of Cinnamon Joe, 
The Cave Panther, 


Stories of Sport and Adventure 


Six tales of peril bravely met, of adventure 
by land and sea in dangerous callings or amid 
strange and disconcerting surroundings. 


The Two Cartridges, Stewart Edward White 
The Call of the Sea, Frederick Palmer 
A Point of Honor, Norman Duncan 
Among the Acid Vats, Albert W. Tolman 
Killing the Killer, Edward William Thomson 
Wapano, Gertrude Norton 





Departments 


S has Editorial Page takes all life for its province. Its staff 
of contributors has been enlarged, and is made up of men 
and women of special qualifications for their tasks. It offers 
comments and information on widely varied and vital topics — 
problems of personal conduct and family life, of public and national 
importance. The aim is to present such a well-balanced and 
impartial consideration of each subject treated that the reader 
will be enabled to reach for himself independent conclusions. 


aaa 


Cement Events and Nature and Science supply what the 
person of intelligence most needs — a convenient record of im- 
portant happenings, achievements and investigations in the world. 
The Health Articles will be found of the greatest service in the 
family. The subjects selected will be those on which competent 
medical opinion seems likely to be of the widest popular use. 


aaa 


he Children’s Page, intended to be a pleasure to every 
child and a help to every parent, provides amusing verses, 
simple and pretty stories and charming illustrations. The Mis- 
cellany, comprising in the course of a year two thousand 
anecdotes, bits of odd and valuable information, and curious 
incidents of travel and adventure, is selected with a view to the 
interest of readers of the most varied tastes. 





Calendar and Almanac 


6 Nee Companion Calendar for 1903, a work of art of unusual 
excellence, reproduces the most touching scene in the world 
—a group of lovely children at the knee of a charming mother. 
eae 

he Calendar takes the form of a screen, colonial in design, 
and decorated in the familiar colonial white and gold. It 
is 11% inches high and 18% inches wide. The picture mentioned 
above, set in a circular medallion 9 inches in diameter and 
heavily bordered with gold, occupies the middle panel. The two 
side panels are ornamented with rich masses of chrysanthemums 
in delicate colors. Like the central picture, these are copied 
from originals painted expressly for The Companion. All the 
pictures are exquisitely reproduced in twelve colors. 
aaa 


A Novelty in this Calendar is that the days of the month are 

printed on a detachable pad. This makes the Calendar not 

only more convenient for current use, but a beautiful ornament to 

be preserved at the end of the year, unmarred by obsolete figures. 
sae 

—~ Companion Almanac for 1903 is good for any point in 

the United States. It has been worked out with great 


ingenuity and skill in the students’ Astronomical Laboratory of 
Harvard College, and is supplemented by a valuable chronology 
and much practical information. 
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With Children 


so with others—the daily use of 


Wool Soap 


is indicated by clear and rosy 


skins. Best for toilet and bath 
Swift & Company, Chicago 


Swirt’s Premium CALENDAR (1903) will be sent, postpaid, to any address for 10 cents. in 
stamps or money; or, for 10 Wool Soap wrappers. Send orders to Swift & Company, Advertising 
Department, Stock Yards Station, Chicago. 
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THROUGH AND THROUGH 
A LIFE-SAVER 


Qe e8 e 


Lifebuoy is not a transparent soap but a 
sanitary, antiseptic, disinfectant soap which 
purifies while it cleanses. 

Lifebuoy Soap has life-saving qualities, and 
can be used like any other soap throughout 
the household, thereby insuring a clean and 
healthy home. 

At dealers, five cents; or by mail, two cakes for ten cents. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, NEW YORK OFFICES. 














Only $1 If You Act At Once 


While this Club edition lasts we’re offering RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD at 40% off the price that over 60,000 people have paid for their 
sets. You pay only a single dollar before the full set is sent —balance at $2.00 a 
month for 19 months. Nine massive royal octavo volumes, 11 inches tall, contain- 
ing 4,000 illustrations and many maps and color plates. 














Buy It For Your Boy 


Do you like to read interesting, exciting stories that are TRUE ? 


If you do zou'd ore over Ridpath’s History of Rome perches maniac Nero upon the greatest 

the World till you’d absorbed the whole of it—from | throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s 

the first page to the last one. name to stand as the synonym of savage cruelty 
for eighteen centuries. 


It isn't like that history you hated so when 778 
went to school—a rusty, dusty, musty * work,” 
written by a spectacled old fact-di 


Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees three 
gger, who never | hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian 

fleet of a thousand sail and help to 
mold the language in which this 
paragraph is written. 


—Three historical incidents out of 
thousands that are made rea/, by read- 
ing what a historian gifted with imag- 
ination and the story-telling faculty 
has to say about them. 


There is no historical reference 
work that approaches ** Ridpath” in 
value. All the lands of the earth are 
visited; the lListory of every nation is 
fully told. 


Whatever doubtful allusions you 
may run across in your magazine 
or newspaper reading, whatever 
hazy suggestions, are quickly cleared 
saw the story-material in what he unearthed and | up by turning to the wonderfully comprehensive 
mumbled over in such dreary fashion. | index in the ninth volume. 


It's a clear, thrilling, truthful fa/e of all the won- | And for children and young folks, with its 4,000 
derful adventures of man since he first began to | color plates, engravings, maps and charts, it is an 
rule this little spinning globe. | educator worth its we ght in gold. 





You_ see the scenes that Doctor Ridpath tells | Wouldn’t it be a sensible, economical plan for 
you about. you to buy this history, when you can get it at 
| about Aa/f the price that more than 60,000 people 

Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very | have paid for their sets, paying only one dollar 
eyes and reels before the iron fact that at last the | before the complete set is sent you? 
end of his gilded dream has come. 












President McKinley wrote: “I am familiar 
with the merits of Ridpath’s History of the 
World, and commend it to the scholar 
as well as to the plain people.” 








Y.c. 
11-12, 







JOHN 
WANAMAKER, 
Phila. New York. 


Without cost to 
me, please send the 
Ridpath sample-page 
book, together with de- 
tails of your $2-a-month 
offer. 


USE THAT INQUIRY FORM 


Sent Free 


R It is certainly worth your while to know something about what 
such a famous history as “* Ridpath’s” is. The inquiry 
form will bring you a book of specimen pages and all the 

. information oypnngg? | to help you decide whether you 

ean afford to own the set or whether you can afford 
not to own it. But you must be prompt. When this 

Club edition is sold out, Ridpath’s History of 

orld will cost you almost double what it 
costs now. 


John Wanamaker | 
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We prepay the freight. 
You shoulder no risk 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


An offer from maker to buyer which is unequaled 

es in generosity of terms.and which 
puts a fine instrument with- 
in the reach of every purse: 


Elegant Embossed Miniatures Free. 


To all intending purchasers mentioning this paper 
we will send with our catalogue a set of miniatures 
which accurately re-produce the actual appearance of 
some of our mos ae pianos and organs. They will 

rove of the greatest assistance in making a selection. 
hey are sent FREE—CHARGES PAID. 


Our Souvenir Catalogue 


containing a full description of all the fifty different 
Bl styles of Cornish American Pianos and 
DLS Organs, Will be sent FREE. 
: Our catalogue is our only solicitor; no agent or 
AY 3 dealer will worry you; you can see exactly what we 
Pe | 


























—- 
vr have for sale and every instrument is marked in plain 

a figures at lowest factory cost; no humbug about prices; 
you know just what a Cornish Piano or Organ will cos 
you for Cash or Credit and we havea scale to suit 
all pockets and any circumstances. For 50 years the 
—— have bought Cornish Pianos and Organs and we 

ave a Quarter of a Million satisfied customers. 


The Cornish Pianos and Organs 


are built and sold upon honor; they are distinct and 
different from every other make; their unique con- 
struction is Magy by numerous patents which 
cannot be used in any other instrument. We sell for 
Cash or Easy Payments at Factory Cost; 
you only pay one small profit and you can’t buy a 
Genuine Cornish American Piano or Organ 


$ ORGANS 
anywhere but direct from our factories. 


2 Send for Catalogue and Miniatures To-day. 


CORNISH CO., Washington, New Jersey. 
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BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
RM Non President of the United StatesW@ 
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EDITOR’s NOTE. This article was writ- 
ten expressly for THE COMPANION by 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1900, while he was Gov- 
ernor of New York, and previous to the 
Republican National Convention, which 
nominated him for Vice-President. The 

ews expressed in the article are, there- 
fore, those of an ou d 
not to be regarded as those 
bent of the office. It will be 
readers that the writer of the article could 
not have foreseen the pisces “he was des- 
tined to occupy before its publication. 
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Te E President of the United States 


occupies a position of peculiar 
importance. In the whole world 
there is no other ruler, certainly no other 
ruler under free institutions, whose power 
compares with his. Of course a despotic 
king has even more, but no constitutional 
monarch has as much. In the republics of 
France and Switzerland the president is not 
a very important officer, at least, compared 
with the President of the United States. In 
England the sovereign has much less control in 
shaping the policy of the nation, the prime minister 
occupying a position more nearly analogous to that of 
our President. The prime minister, however, can at 
any time be thrown out of office by an adverse vote, 
while the President can only be removed before his term is 
out for some extraordinary crime or misdemeanor against the 
nation. Of course, in the case of each there is the enormous 
personal factor of the incumbent himself to be considered entirely 
apart from the power of the oftice itself. ‘The power wielded by Andrew 
Jackson was out of all proportion to that wielded by Buchanan, although 
in theory each was alike. So a strong President may exert infinitely more 
influence than a weak prime minister, or vice versa. But this is merely 
another way of stating that in any office the personal equation is always of 
vital consequence. 

It is customary to speak of the framers of our Constitution as having 
separated the judicial, the legislative and the executive functions of the 
government. The separation, however, is not in all respects sharply defined. 
The President has certainly most important legislative functions, and the 
upper branch of the national legislature shares with the President one of 
the most important of his executive functions; that is, the President can 
either sign or veto the bills passed by Congress, while on the other hand the 
Senate confirms or rejects his nominations. Of course the President cannot 
initiate legislation, although he can recommend it. But unless two-thirds 
of Congress in both branches are hostile to him, he can stop any measure 
from becoming a law. This power is varyingly used by different Presidents, 
but it always exists, and must always be reckoned with by Congress. 

While Congress is in session, if the President neither signs nor vetoes the 
bill which is passed, the bill becomes a law without his signature. The 
effect is precisely the same as if he had signed it. Presidents who disapproved 
of details in a bill, but felt that on the whole it was advisable it should 
become a law, have at times used this method to emphasize the fact that they 
were not satisfied with the measure which they were yet unwilling to veto. 
A notable instance was afforded in President Cleveland’s term, when he thus 
treated the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill. 

The immense federal service, including all the postal employés, all the 
customs employés, all the Indian agents, marshals, district attorneys, 
navy-yard employés, and so forth, is under the President. It would of course 
be a physical impossibility for him to appoint all the individuals in the 
service. His direct power lies over the heads of the departments, bureaus 
and more important offices. But he does not appoint these by himself. His 
is only the nominating power. It rests with the Senate to confirm or reject 
the nominations. 

The Senators are the constitutional advisers of the President, for it must be 
remembered that his Cabinet is not in the least like the cabinet of which 
the prime minister is head in the English Parliament. Under our government 
the Secretaries who form the Cabinet are in the strictest sense the President’s 
own ministerial appointees ; the men, chosen out of all the nation, to whom 
he thinks he can best depute the most important and laborious of his executive 
duties. Of course they all advise him on matters of general policy when he 
so desires it, and in practice each Cabinet officer has a very free hand in 
managing his own department, and must have it if he is to do good work. 
But all this advice and consultation is at the will of the President. With 
the Senate, on the other hand, the advice and consultation are obligatory 
under the Constitution. 

The President and Congress are mutually necessary to one another in 
matters of legislation, and the President and the Senate are mutually 
necessary in matters of appointment. Every now and then men who 


President for consulting the Senators in matters of appointment, and even 
talk about the Senators “usurping” his functions. These men labor under 
a misapprehension. The Senate has no right to dictate to the President 
who shall be appointed, but they have an entire right to say who shall not 
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be appointed, for under the Constitu- 

tion this has been made their duty. 

In practice, under our party system, 

it has come to be recognized that each 

Senator has a special right to be con- 

sulted about the appointments in his 

own state, if he is of the President’s 

political party. Often the opponents of 

the Senator in his state do not agree 

with him in the matter of appointments, 

and sometimes the President in the exer- 

cise of his judgment finds it right and 

desirable to disregard the Senator. But 

the President and the Senators must work 

together if they desire to secure the best 

results. But although many men must share 

with the President the responsibility for dif- 

ferent individual actions, and although Congress 

must of course also very largely condition his 

usefulness, yet the fact remains that in his hands 

is infinitely more power than in the hands of any 

other man in our country during the time that he 

holds the office ; that there is upon him always a heavy 

burden of responsibility ; and that in certain crises this 

burden may become so great as to bear down any but the 

strongest dnd bravest man. It is easy enough to give a bad 

administration ; but to give a good administration demands the 

most anxious thought, the most wearing endeavor, no less than very 

unusual powers of mind. The chances for error are limitless, and in 

minor matters, where from the nature of the case it is absolutely inevi- 

table that the President should rely upon the judgment of others, it is certain 

that under the best Presidents some errors will be committed. The severest 

critics of a President’s policy are apt to be, not those who know most about 

what is to be done and of the limitations under which it must be done, but 
those who know least. 

In the aggregate, quiteas much wrong is committed by improper denunciation 
of public servants who do well as by failure to attack those who do ill. 
There is every reason why the President, whoever he may be and to whatever 
party he may belong, should be held to a sharp accountability alike for what 
he does and for what he leaves undone. But we injure ourselves and the 
nation if we fail to treat with proper respect the man, whether he is politically 
opposed to us or not, who in the highest office in our land is striving to do his 
duty according to the strength that is in him. 

We have had Presidents who have acted very weakly or unwisely in 
particular crises. We have had Presidents the sum of whose work has not 
been to the advantage of the republic. But we have never had one concerning 
whose personal integrity there was so much as a shadow of a suspicion, or 
who has not been animated by an earnest desire to do the best possible work 
that he could for the people at large. Of course infirmity of purpose or wrong- 
headedness may mar this integrity and sincerity of intention ; but the integrity 
and the good intentions have always existed. We have never hitherto had in 
the presidential chair any man who did not sincerely desire to benefit the people 
and whose own personal ambitions were not entirely honorable, although as 
much cannot be said for certain aspirants for the place, such as Aaron Burr. 

Corruption, in the gross sense in which the word is used in ordinary 
conversation, has been absolutely unknown among our Presidents, and it has 
been exceedingly rare in our Presidents’ Cabinets. Inefficiency, whether due 
to lack of will-power, sheer deficiency in wisdom, or improper yielding either 
to the pressure of politicians or to the other kinds of pressure which must oftcn 
be found even in a free democracy, has been far less uncommon. Of 
deliberate moral obliquity there has been but very little indeed. 

In the easiest, quietest, most peaceful times the President is sure to have 
great tasks before him. ‘The simple question of revenue and expenditure is as 
important to the nation as it is to the average household, and the President is 
the man to whom the nation looks and whom it holds accountable in the matter 
both of expenditure and of revenue. It is an entirely mistaken belief that the 
expenditure of money is simply due to a taste for recklessness and extravagance 
on the part of the people’s representatives. 

The representatives in the long run are sure to try to do what the people 
effectively want. The trouble is that although each group has, and all the 
groups taken together still more strongly have, an interest in keeping the 
expenditures down, each group has also a direct interest in keeping some 
particular expenditure up. This expenditure is usually entirely proper and 
desirable, save only that the aggregate of all such expenditures may be so great 
as to make it impossible for the nation to go into them. 

It is a good deal the same thing in the nation as it is ina state. The demand 
may be for a consumptive hospital, or for pensions to veterans, or for a public 
building, or for an armory, or for cleaning out a harbor, or for starting irrigation. 
In each case the demand may be in itself entirely proper, and those interested 
in it, from whatever motives, may be both sincere and strenuous in their 
advocacy. But the President has to do on a large scale what every governor 
of a state has to do on a small scale, that is, balance the demands on the 
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people are sure to think that he has tipped the 
scale the wrong way, and from their point of 
view they mzy conscientiously think it; whereas 
from his point of view he may know with equal 
conscientiousness that he has done his best to 
strike an average which would on the one hand 
not be niggardly toward worthy objects, and on 
the other would not lay too heavy a burden of 
taxation upon the people. 

Inasmuch as these particular questions have 
to be met every year in connection with every 
session of Congress and with the work of every 


department, it may readily be seen that even the | 


President’s every-day responsibilities are of no 
light order. So it is with his appointments. 
Entirely apart from the fact that there is a great 
pressure for place, it is also the fact that in all 
the higher and more important appointments there 
are usually conflicting interests which must some- 
how be reconciled to the best of the President’s 
capacity. 

Here again it must be remembered that the 
matter is not always by any means one of merely 
what we call politics. Where there is a really 
serious conflict in reference to an appointment, 
while it may be merely a factional fight, it is more 
apt to be because two. groups of the President’s 
supporters differ radically and honestly on some 
question of policy; so that whatever the Presi- 
dent’s decision may be, he cannot help arousing 
dissatisfaction. 

One thing to be remembered is that appoint- 

















is caused by the entirely well-meaning people 
who ask him to do what he cannot possibly do. 
For the first few weeks after the inauguration a 
new President may receive on an average fifteen 
hundred letters a day. His mail is so enormous 
that often he cannot read one letter in a hundred, 
and rarely can he read one letter in ten. Even 
his private secretary can read only a small fraction 
of the mail. Often there are letters which the 
President would really be glad to see, but which 
are swamped in the great mass of demands for 
office, demands for pensions, notes of warning 
or advice, demands for charity, and requests 
of every conceivable character, not to speak of 
the letters from “cranks,” which are always 
numerous in the President’s mail. 

One President, who was very anxious to help 
people whenever he could, made the statement 
that the requests for pecuniary aid received in a 
single fortnight would, if complied with, have 
eaten up considerably more than his entire year’s 
salary. ‘The requests themselves are frequently 
such as the President would like to comply witb 
if there was any way of making a discrimination ; 
but there is none. 

One rather sad feature of the life of.a President 
is the difficulty of making friends, because almost 
inevitably after a while the friend thinks there is 
some office he would like, applies for it, and when 
the President is obliged to refuse, feels that he 
has been injured. Those who were closest to 
Abraham Lincoln have said that this was one 
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and unimportant may suddenly become of 
absolutely vital consequence. For instance, the 
War Department was utterly neglected for over 
thirty years after the Civil War. This neglect 
was due less to the successive Presidents than to 
Congress, and in Congress it was due to the fact 
that the people themselves did not take an interest 
in the army. Neither the regular officer nor the 
regular soldier takes any part in politics as a rule, 
so that the demagogue and the bread-and-butter 
politician have no fear of his vote; and to both 
of them, and also to the cheap sensational 
newspaper, the army offers a favorite subject for 
attack. So it often happens that some amiable 
people really get a little afraid of the army, and 
have some idea that it may be used some time or 
other against our liberties. 

The army never has been and, I am sure, it 
never will be or can be a menace to anybody save 
America’s foes, or aught but a source of pride to 
every good and far-sighted American. But it is 
only in time of actual danger that such facts 
are brought home vividly to the minds of our 
people, and so the army is apt to receive far less 
than fs proper share of attention. But when an 
emergency like that caused by the Spanish War 
arises, then the Secretary of War becomes the 
most important officer in the Cabinet, and the 
army steps into the place of foremost interest in 
all the country. 

It is only once in a generation that such a 
crisis as the Spanish War or the Mexican War 
or the War of 1812 has to be confronted, but in 
almost every administration lesser crises do arise. 
They may be in connection with foreign affairs, 
as was the case with the Chilean trouble under 
President Harrison’s administration, the Vene- 
zuelan matter in President Cleveland’s second 
term, or the Boxer uprising in China. Much 
more often they relate to domestic affairs, as in 
the case of a disastrous panic, which produces 
terrible social and industrial convulsions. What- 
ever the problem may be, the President has 
got to meet it and to work out some kind of a 
solution. In midwinter or midsummer, with 
Congress sitting or absent, the President has 
always to be ready to devote every waking hour 
to some anxious, worrying, harassing matter 
most difficult to decide, and yet which it is 
imperative immediately to decide. 

An immense addition to the President’s burden 
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connection with his administration. It is hardly 
necessary to allude to the well-known fact that 
no President can gratify a hundredth part of the 
requests and demands made upon him for office, 
often by men who have rendered him real services 
and who are fit to fill the position they seek, but 
not so fit as somebody else. Of course the man 
does not realize that his successful rival was 
appointed because he really was more fit, and he 
goes away sour and embittered because of what 
he feels to be the President’s ingratitude. 

Perhaps the two most striking things in the 
presidency are the immense power of the Presi- 
dent, in the first place; and in the second place, 
the fact that as soon as he has ceased being 
President he goes right back into the body of the 
people and becomes just like any other American 
citizen. While he is in office he is one of the 
half-dozen persons throughout the whole world 
who have most power to affect the destinies of 
the world. 

He can set fleets and armies in motion; he can 
do more than any save one or two absolute 
sovereigns to affect the domestic welfare and 
happiness of scores of millions of people. Then 
when he goes out of office he takes up his 
regular round of duties like any other citizen, or 
if he is of advanced age retires from active life to 
rest, like any other man who has worked hard 
to earn his rest. 

One President, John Quincy Adams, after 
leaving the presidency, again entered public life 
as a Congressman, and achieved conspicuous 
successes in the Lower House. This, however, 
isa unique case. Many Presidents have followed 
the examples of Jefferson and Jackson, and 
retired, as these two men retired to Monticello 
and The Hermitage. Others have gone into 
more or less active work, as practising lawyers or 
as lecturers on law, or in business, or in some 
form of philanthropy. 

During the President’s actual incumbency of 
his office the tendency is perhaps to exaggerate 
not only his virtues but his faults. When he 
goes out he is simply one of the ordinary citizens, 
and perhaps for a time the importance of the réle 
he has played is not recognized., True perspec- 
tive is rarely gained until years have gone by. 

All together, there are few harder tasks than 
that of filling well and ably the office of President 





of the United States. The labor is immense, 








the ceaseless worry and harassing anxiety are 
beyond description. But if the man at the close 
of his term is able to feel that he has done his 
duty well; that he has solved after the best 
fashion of which they were capable the great 
problems with which he was confronted, and 
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has kept clean and in good running order the 
governmental machinery of the mighty republic, 
he has the satisfaction of feeling that he has 
performed one of the great world tasks, and that 
the mere performance is in itself the greatest of 
all possible rewards. 

















In Five Chapters.— Chapter Four. 


EITHER Selectman Briggs nor the 

N woman who had lost her butter possessed 

any practical knowledge of stifling rhi- 

noceroses with charcoal, The woman thought 

that it could be done by covering the draft-hole 

of the old kiln and introducing burning charcoal 
at a small aperture near the ground. 

The novel plan which she suggested found 
favor with all those who were gathering round, 
chiefly because it would be such a good joke 
on Mr, Stone, when he returned from Mapleton 
with his cannon, and found that the timid Mr. 
Briggs had slain the rhinoceros. 

When Leland and I came back from the 
barn with our bits of board, they had already 
filled one of the woman’s broken stone butter 
pots with charcoal and made an orifice in the 
tier of stones at the entrance near the ground. 

Assisted by Tertius Frost and several 
others,—for every one wanted a hand in the 
exploit,—Leland and I covered the hole at 
the top of the kiln, and then banked it over 
with grassandearth. After some delay and 
with considerable difficulty, the charcoal was 
ignited and the stone pot pushed in at the 
aperture. 

Then every one retired to a safe distance 
beyond the opposite stone wall. 

But most of the thin blue smoke appeared 
to come out at the hole where the pot had 
been put in; and after some minutes of 
suspense, the woman ventured near and tried 
to fan the smoke into the kiln with her apron. 
At last, when this artificial draft had set the 
charcoal to burning well, she thrust the pot 
farther in, and, assisted by Leland and 
myself, closed the aperture with grass and 
earth. We then stood about and waited for 
the fumes to do their work. 

Old Rhiney meanwhile was giving no sign 
of uneasiness. We could still hear him 


breathe ; but otherwise he might have been: 


a dead rhinoceros for any interest he was 
taking in the proceedings. His wheezes at 
last grew well-nigh or quite inaudible ; listen 
as we would, we could hardly detect a sound 
above the faint splutterings of the slowly 
consuming charcoal. 

“He’s stiflin’,” said the woman. Leland 

suggested that perhaps he was merely asleep. 

“That’s all the better,” said thewoman. “He 
will stifle in his sleep and never wake up. ‘That’s 
the way charcoal does.”’ 

Mr. Briggs had now ventured over the wall ; 
he looked hopeful. “Can’t be much cruelty 
about it,” he remarked. “If there was sufferin’ 
there’d be struggles.” 

“None whatever,” said the woman. “They 
go off gentle as a baby goin’ to sleep.. For my 
part, I think he’s about gone now.” 

Briggs looked gratified, but others were skep- 
tical. 

“Better keep the charcoal going a while longer,” 
Mr. Flint said. “Rhinoceroses are tough.” 

“Their lungs and their brains are no tougher 
than any other creature’s,” said the woman. 
“That’s where charcoal takes them.” 

*T don’t know about that,”’ Mr. Flint admitted. 
“But I would give him another potful if I was 
you.” 

“T don’t believe he needs it,”’ said the woman. 
“But we will—so as to be on the safe side.”’ 

The stone pot was once more replenished, and 
the woman fanned it with her apron again. 
Afterward they banked it in as before, and 
waited for fully half an hour. 

Leland and I then pulled the rope; there was 
no response; others ventured to jerk it; then 
we pulled hard at it. Mr. Briggs thought he 
could feel a faint movement. 

“But I declare for’t, ma’am, I kind of think 
he’s about as good as gone myself,”” he remarked 
to the woman, who agreed with him. “But 
there,”” he added, “everything that lives has to 
die; and he’s had an easy passage through, hain’t 
he, ma’am ?” 

“Very easy,” said the woman. ‘“That’s the 
way charcoal always does.” And just then Mr. 
Stone and Mr. Odway drove up. They had not 
themselves gone to Mapleton, but had sent a man. 

“The cannon will probably be here about 
sunset,” said Mr. Stone, as he and Mr. Odway 
jumped out of the wagon. 

“You won’t need any cannon,” said Mr. 
Briggs, tranquil!y. ‘The rhinoceros has passed 
away.” 

“What !”’ exclaimed Mr. Stone. 
him? I don’t believe it!” he cried. 

“Pull on the rope and see,” said Mr. Flint. 

Mr. Stone -looked rather doubtfully at the 
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rope which trailed from the kiln. “But how did 
ye kill him?” he demanded. 

“Stifled him,” replied Briggs. 

“With charcoal,” added the woman. 

Mr. Stone sniffed incredulously, then grabbed 
the rope and pulled at it hard and long. 

“Doesn’t he feel dead?” asked Mr. Flint. 

Mr. Stone could not say that he did not, and 
looked nonplussed. 

“He is dead as a smelt!” said the woman. 
**We have all pulled.” 

“No, but he may come to,”’ objected Stone. 
“Stifle him some more. Let me see you do it.’’ 

Out of deference to Mr. Stone, they introduced 
another potful of burning charcoal, and the 
woman fanned the fumes in. 

“You go fetch an ax from that house yonder,” 
Mr. Stone at last said to Tertius and me; and 
when we came back Mr. Flint asked what he 
was going to do with the implement. 

“Going to chop that rhinoceros’s head off!’’ 
replied Stone, tearing away the logs and rocks 
from the entrance hole. “Get hold of this rope 
here, a lot of you,” he continued, “‘and haul the 
critter out. I’ll soon fix him so’s he won’t come 
to, nor do any more damage.” 

‘Twelve or fifteen men and boys laid hold of the 
rope and pulled. The beast started hard, but all 
hands settled down to pull together. 

All at once, with a ponderous jerk at the rope 
and a sudden scramble, Old Rhiney got up, 
uttered a horrible grunting bellow and began 
backing out of the kiln. 

At the first token of life everybody let go the 
rope and ran. It was the scene at the sawmill 
“brow” over again, although the crowd was not 
quite so large. Some “cut across lots” to the 
woods ; others hurried to the orchard of the farm 
near by. Those who had come with horses ran 
in mad haste to unhitch. Mr. Odway jumped 
into Mr. Stone’s wagon and started off so rapidly 
that Stone himself had barely time to hop in 
behind. We three boys ran round to the top of 
the clay bank; and meanwhile the big black 
hind quarters of the rhinoceros emerged from the 
kiln like the stern of a war-ship from dry dock. 

After backing out, Old Rhiney looked round 
on the rout, and then went off up the road. 

It is possible that the brute had been in part 
overcome by the fumes, but more probable that 
it had been asleep, after its hard run, and that 
carbon dioxid had not been generated in sufficient 
quantity to affect it. 

Be this as it may, the animal now marched 
off unconcernedly, and was a mile up the road 
before Mr. Stone and Mr. Odway, who had 
driven down the road, finding that they were not 
pursued, came back. Briggs had also fled that 
way, and did not return. Some of the others 
were still in apple-trees ; and neither Leland nor 
I saw what became of the woman who had lost 
her butter. She and her mare and colt disap- 
peared in the stampede ; we never heard from her 
afterward and never learned her name. 

On reaching the kiln again, Stone first looked 
round for Briggs, to free his mind ; then, catching 
sight of Leland and me on the clay bank, he 
called out to know where the rhinoceros had gone. 

“Up the road,” we replied. 

“Wal, why don’t ye follow him and see where 
he goes?”? Stone shouted, angrily. “Don’t ye 
know he’s got to be watched every minute till 
he’s killed ?” 

Nothing loath, Leland and I ran on up the 
road again ; but Tertius started for home to get 
something to eat. Running was hot work, for 
the day was a warm one; but after a mile and a 
half we caught sight of the fugitive pachyderm 
still plodding on, his long anchor-line trailing its 
frayed end behind in the road. Two men with 
a hay-rack and oxen, coming from the opposite 
direction, turned their cart and ran their team 
until out of sight. 

Greatly to our concern, the creature suddenly 
turned off the main road into a cross-road that 
led him over uplands toward the farms where 
we lived. Anxiety as well as curiosity now 
prompted us to follow as closely as we dared, in 
order, if the rhinoceros actually went to the 
houses, to shout ahead to our families. Our 
district schoolhouse was already in sight, and 
school was in session. 

“What will Miss Everett and all the little 
children think when they see Old Hipposmackus 
coming ?”” Leland exclaimed. “What if he turns 
into the yard? They will be scared to death!” 

But Old Rhiney trotted stolidly past, and no 
one indoors chanced to be looking out. 

Less than a hundred yards beyond the school- 
house, however, there was an old barn-yard 
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enclosed by a high double wall, where a barn 
had once stood. A short lane, also walled on 
both sides, led from the road into the barn-yard. 
Both yard and lane had that year been planted 
to turnips, which, owing to the richness of the 
soil there, were growing rankly. ‘The rhinoceros, 
who had evidently been by the smell 
of the turnips, turned into the lane and began to 
grub them up. 

But apparently he was too tired to eat, or else 
he did not find the vegetables to his taste; he 
soon cast himself down near the high wall in the 
shadow of an apple-tree that stood on the other 
side of it. 

As we stood there watching him, Miss Everett, 
the schoolmistress, appeared on the scene, fol- 
lowed by six or eight of her oldest pupils. The 
younger ones were afraid to come out, for they 
had all heard about the rhinoceros while he was 
at Mr. Briggs’s. 

Miss Everett came and looked over the wall 
with Leland and me. 

“Why, boys, he is tired out!’’ said she. 

“Yes,” said Leland. “He’s been running 
more than six miles, tearing down 
fences and fighting cattle; and they 
have been trying to stifle him.” 

She peeped over again. “What 
is that great rope on his hind leg 
for ?” 

Leland and I explained about it 
in alternate sentences. 

“Will it hold him?” said Miss 
Everett, peeping again. 

We told her we thought that it 
would, 

“Then why don’t you get the 
other end of it and tie it to this old 
apple-tree?’”? she exclaimed. “He 
will be hitched up then.” 

We had now so little fear of the 
beast that Leland climbed the wall 
cautiously and dragged over the end 
of the rope, which we then made 
fast to the stout trunk of the apple- 
tree. 

But there was some chance, of 
eourse, that the noose and knot 
might slip off the animal’s leg; and 
we next bethought ourselves to block 
up the gaps at the two ends of the 
lane. From what we had seen of the 
beast’s movements, we felt sure that 
he would not climb the lane wall. 

There were many old bits of timber about the 
site of the former farm-buildings ; and we all set 
to work—Miss Everett with us—to drag those to 
the gaps. In the course of an hour we had built 
a great barricade at both gaps, six or seven feet 
in height. 

“It was too bad to try to drown him, after he 
had been brought all the way from India,’ Miss 
Everett remarked. ‘‘He must have cost a great 
deal of money.” 

“Well, but he has done lots of damage,” said 
Leland. 

“Perhaps his owner or some one who has 
menageries would be glad to pay it to recover 
him,” Miss Everett remarked. “There is no 
need of his doing any more damage, if he is kept 
penned up here.” 

All the school children were now behind the 
lane wall, peeping at the rhinoceros, which still 
lay on its side, panting. 

“I feel sure that he is thirsty,”” Miss Everett 
said, and thereupon she sent several of the boys 
to her boarding-place to proeure a half-barrel. 
One of the lads wheeled it to the lane on a 
wheelbarrow. We set it inside the wall, then 
drew water from a well near where the farmhouse 
had stood, and filled it. 

At the sound of the water the rhinoceros got 
on his legs, and shuffling to the tub, drank at 
least six bucketfuls. 

While we stood watching him, Mr. Stone and 
Mr. Odway drove up. They said that the man 
whom they had sent to Mapleton for the cannon 
had returned. The Mapleton people were quite 
willing to lend the gun, but there were no 
eannon-balls. It would be necessary to send to 
Ireton, where there was a foundry, to have some 
cast. 


“And that means twenty dollars more expense 
for the town!’ we heard Stone say to Odway, 
as they stood talking it over. “Good gracious, 
Odway, where is this thing goin’ to end?” 

At this Mr. Odway, although not given to 
original thought, rose to the occasion and made a 
suggestion. 


“Why hain’t we thought to pizen the critter ?”’ | 


said he, darkly. 
would fix him.” 


“A good dose o’ strychnine 


“Why, Odway, that sounds reasonable!’’ ex- | 


claimed Mr. Stone. 

“A sight chéaper than cannon - balls,” said 
Odway. 

“So ’tis, so ’tis,” agreed Stone. “I wonder I 
hadn’t thought on’t myself. I should if it hadn’t 
been for that chicken-livered Briggs talking about 
massy so much.” 





was totry. He must be put an end to right off, 
or there’ll trouble come on’t. I’ve said so all 
along.” 

The two selectmen rode off, and that night 


the rumor flew that the rhinoceros was to be 
“pizened” the next day; Mr. Stone was going 
to Mapleton the next morning for a big dose of 
strychnine. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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**] DIDN’T THINK ABOUT COMPANY, BUT JUST OF YOU.”’ 


dreary moaning through leafless branches. 

The yellow sunset had given place to 
steely tints. Twilight was at hand, and Domley 
and his boys turned their log-teams homeward 
into the new-cut road with sighs of satisfaction. 

“I’m hungry enough to eat a mule,” Tom 
remarked, avoiding a deep rut. “I’ll be glad 
when the logs are in. Wonder if dad ever gets 
tired? He never lets on.” 

Ben, slower of speech and movement, scareely 
glanced from his horse’s neck. “Yes, he gets 
tired,” he answered, presently. “‘He’s not iron.” 

“I wish Rene cared less for society and more 
for us boys!” Tom grumbled. “Dinner was 
abominable! I guess she don’t know how bacon 
and cold boiled potatoes taste—from a dinner-pail. 
She’s selfish clear through, like all girls. She 





isn’t. It’s not what it was when ma was here.” 
His voice reached farther than he knew. 
Domley, on the leader, turned and gave a back- 


only by the creaking of chains and rattle of 
wheels. When they spoke again it was about 
the morrow’s work. 
idle conversation. 

Tom’s grievance was, to him, a real one. ‘The 
religion of old days had been the religion of 
comfort. The passing of its meek disciple 
wrought inevitable changes. There was more 
lamplight in the parlor now, more calling, 
more meeting of benevolent societies. 
things were all right, but Tom resented the bacon 
and cold potatoes. 

Where the road touched the lane a flying figure 
evaded the lead team, and stopped, panting, before 
the boys, almost under their horses’ feet. It was 
thirteen-year-old Florence, the baby. 

“O Ben,” she cried, breathlessly, “do let me 
ride, won’t you? ‘Tessie Birch is at our house. 
They’re in the parlor, practising Easter music. 
They are sweet as lilies, the songs are. I’m 
going to the services Sunday, aren’t you? Can’t 
| I ride, Ben?” 

Ben swung her easily to a place behind him on 
| the horse, and she clasped him about the waist, 
snuggling her cold nose against his back. 

“T wish you’d wear something on your head,” 
| he remonstrated. “It’s a wonder you don’t die! 
| Have they got anything good to eat at home ?”’ 
| “Mackerel!” disdainfully. 
| biscuit and coffee. Bread scorched. 
| hurry—everything’s scorching !”’ 
| “Oh, well, they’re singing!” Tom snarled. 





Better 


bad 


| say, Ben, you’re your own man after to-morrow. | 


—— 


KEEN wind blew from the north, with | 


thinks she’s all right; maybe she is; but home | 


ward, somber look. Sudden silence fell, broken | 


Domley did not encourage | 


These | 


“Rice, potatoes, | 


the house now, Babe. I have to feed the horses. 
It’s too mortal cold for you to be out.” 

“I'll go with you,” she volunteered, stoutly. 
“Let me—I’ll help. You aren’t 
going to light out, Ben, are you?” 

*Bother!’”’ Ben roughly 
brushed her aside. “You’re the 
awfullest kid when you get a 
notion! Run on to the house; 
I mean what I say!” 

When Ben used that tone 
Florence ceased importunities. 
Sheturned discontentedly toward 
the lighted square of the kitchen 
window. She wanted to be with 
Ben. He was her idol— Ben, 
the taciturn. In infancy it was 
his shoulder she loved best. In 
days of measles and croup he 
was her savior. Now, as then, 
he was the one being altogether 
lovely, without spot or blemish. 

Ben made his horses comfort- 
able, then went to the house, 
which looked inviting after the 
biting outer air. Logs were 
ablaze on the hearth, and the 
table was daintily spread. He 
seated himself, and Florence 
took possession of his knee. 

“We’re going to have pre- 
served pears,” she whispered, 
encouragingly. “I’d eat a lot if 
I were you!” 

At the table her irrepressi- 
bility broke out afresh. 

“Do you know to-morrow is Ben’s birth- 
day?” she demanded. 

Mr. Domley paused a moment, fork in 
hand. Rene smiled across at her brother. 

“Twenty-one!” she exclaimed. “Ben a voter! 
I’ll give a dinner in honor of the event. Consider 
yourselves invited, all of you!’’ 

As Domley left the room that evening he 
turned gruffly to his elder son. ‘“‘We won’t work 
to-morrow,” he said. “I’m going to mill. You 
can knock around.” 

It was a lengthy speech for him, and a gracious 
one. Ben felt the compliment. “All right,’’ he 
said, in almost his father’s way. “I’m not 
sorry.” 7 

Tom was not so reticent. The promise of a 
day’s rest and an old-time dinner warmed his 
blood. 

“Help Rene clean up,” he whispered to 
Florence, as he lighted his stub of candle at the 
log. “I’m going to ask some fellows home to 
dinner. Have something decent to eat.” 

With the first light Florence shivered into her 
dothes. It was Saturday, and Ben’s birthday. 
There was much to do which must be done well. 

So well was it done that by nine o’clock the 
house reflected a wonderful luster. 

Rene was at the mirror when Florence came 
sidling in. 

“Flo,” the elder sister called, pleasantly, “‘if 
you’ll do something for me I'll give you a dime! 
There’s plenty of bread and butter, milk and 
| cheese, and there are three pumpkin pies. 
| Father’ll be out late, and no telling when the 
boys will get in. When they come set out their 
| dinner, and you shall have the dime.” 

Slow dismay usurped the bustling cheerfulness 
of the child’s face. “Where are you going?” 
she demanded. 

“To the church. ‘Tessie and I —” 

“But Ben?” Florence interrupted, breath- 
lessly. “It’s Ben’s birthday! And you said—”’ 

“O hush!” Rene gave her hair a vicious twist, 
and jabbed ina hairpin. ‘‘Ben won’t bein before 
night. I’ll get him a good dinner to-morrow ; 
| perhaps I’ll invite the minister over. I have to 
| go to-day; I’m on the flower committee. You'll 
| do all right. 
come over.” 

**I don’t want Ida Barton, and you’re too mean 
to live!” Florence choked. “Youare! I’m not 
going to your old church again—see if I do! 
You told Ben —” 

“Now, that will do!” 
pin, and took a critical survey of herself. 
not Ben’s slave, nor yours. You’ll do what 1 
|say. With Rover here there’s nothing to be 
| afraid of.” 





“I’m afraid of nothing but meanness!” | 
She | 


Florence stormed. But words failed. 


“But it does seem a pity to destroy a valuable | I’d light out! I’d hunt up Uncle Bart. I don’t | turned and fled, banging the door in a way to 


show beast, like a rhinoceros,” remarked Miss 
Everett, who had approached in order to hear 
what was to be done. “Don’t you think it might 


intend to work on here when my time’s up. A 
| fellow gets neither money nor thanks.” 
“You hush up!” Florence flashed. “ Ben 


make the toilet articles jump in astonishment. 
“Spitfire!”” Rene commented, pinning on her 
hat. ‘“She’s dreadful! I don’t know what is to 


be kept penned up here till we could notify the | isn’t going to light out; he’s going to stay with | become of her! I must hurry. I wonder if Mr. 


people who would like to recover it ?” 
“Oh, but ’tain’t safe!” exclaimed Mr. Stone, 
positively. “That rope may come off any 


me! I guess things aren’t burnt,’ anxiously. 
| * Ts it your birthday to-morrow, Ben?” 
“T guess it is.” He withdrew from her 


| Morgie will be there to help us ?”’ 
| When the storm was over Florence came back 
to the deserted kitchen. It was nearly ten by 


minute. Why, schoolma’am, that critter would | embrace and slid hastily to the ground, closing | the fat Dutch clock in the corner. The kettle 
tear that rick o’ timber away in no time, if he| the big gate behind his wagon. “Run along to | simmered very invitingly, and an expectant air 





If you’re lonesome have Ida Barton | 


Rene inserted the last | 
“I’m | 


pervaded the place. Florence’s face wore a look 
of determination. 

“Ben is going to have his birthday dinner,” 
she announced to the clock. “You needn’t look 
blank and cross your hands. 1’m going to cook 
it myself !”” 

It was very cold. There was nothing to save 
the Easter promise from the sword of the frost. 
Florence’s pets, the barn-yard fowls, huddled 
together in sunny corners, looking frowsy and 
wind-blown. She went out among them, pan in 
hand, her ears tingling. She was a Judas; 
meant to betray. 

They knew no fear of her. She picked up a 
young cochin, who merely reached round in an 
effort to secure the corn in her hand. 

“Oh, you poor thing !’’ she whimpered, feeding 
| him. “I have to have you—for Ben. It won’t 
| hurt but a minute. I know the ax is sharp— 
|oh!” 
| She leaned against the fence, white and sick, 
and the chicken flopped. When all was still 
| she ventured to peep. The deed was done. 
| Shuddering violently, she snatched up her victim 
and fled, leaving his heartless brethren fighting 
over the pan. 

One unconsciously imbibes information. How 
to remove the feathers did not trouble her now 
that she had solved the problem of his head. She 
rose with the strength of conviction—she knew 
she could cook ! 

How nice it must be to be Rene—to have 
passed beyond dish-washing! It occurred to 
| her to be Rene, and she donned a discarded 
| wrapper and aped her sister’s ways. Her 
| enthusiasm grew. She prepared vegetables, and 
| watched the pot, from which rich odors began to 

rise. Then she turned her attention to the fruit- 
| cellar. 
| Rene was very particular about her fruit. It 
was there “‘for show,” Tom asserted in spleenful 
| moments. There were vandal hands upon it 
now. ‘Two of the choicest jars and a mold of 
jelly went to do honor to Ben’s majority. 

Ben, meanwhile, was walking soberly home- 
} ward. His heart was heavy with the dis- 
eouragement which falls easily upon the young. 
| How many times had he plowed these fields? 
| How many times gathered the harvests — for 
| others ? . 
| Tom had given voice to a thought long dormant 
in his mind. Why linger in the rut, why go on 
|as father and grandfather had done before him ? 

There was youth’s natural longing for change, 
coupled with silent, soaring ambition. Who 
knew to what heights he might not cimb? 
There were none to care for him here, none 
| save little Florence. 

“Q mother !’”’ he whispered, with a sudden sob. 
| “Mother!” 
| Behind hima merry “Hallo!” from lusty lungs 
made him turn quickly. Tom and three of his 
| friends were coming up from town. One of 
| them was the young minister upon whom—Tom 
| asserted— Rene was casting gentle glances. 

“Wait, Ben!’ Tomecalled. “Going home? So 
|are we. The boys and Mr. Morgie are here to 
| do justice to Rene’s cooking. Fly up, and let’s 
| hear you crow !’ 
| Ben colored under the tan of past summers as 
| he awkwardly greeted his friends. <A sinking of 
| the heart told him how little reliance he placed 
| upon his sister’s promise. What if untidy hearth 
| and empty cupboard awaited them ? 

He was sullenly angry at Tom’s rashness. 
| The moment gave him a flash of self-revelation. 
He was sensitive to the opinion of others; he 
was proud. 

“If home is as Rene usually keeps it,’ he 
thought, “ J’1l leave it forever!” 

Outwardly he was shy and quiet. “I am glad 
| to see you, boys,” he said. “I’m not ready to 
crow yet—not till after dinner. Cold Easter, 
Mr. Morgie. Do you think this snap has killed 
the fruit?” 

Florence had just completed the preparations 
for her banquet and was proudly surveying 
| results when there came a great stamping and 
laughing in the hall. The boys—and the 
| preacher! She peeped and retreated, a demure, 
| maidenly figure with dancing eyes. 

Tom stared. “Where’s Rene?” he demanded, 
| Not gone, has she? Well! What have you 
| for dinner, Babe ?”’ 
| Somewhat disconcerted, he led his guests into 
the parlor. Ben stood where he had paused. He 
was looking at the table, invitingly draped in 
snowy white, graced by his mother’s pretty, 
old-fashioned china and silver. Something 
unsteadied the hand he extended. 

“Did you fix it for me, Babe?” he asked, and 
| Florence nodded confusedly, hanging her head. 

“T did the best i could,” she faltered. “I 
didn’t think about company, but just of you.’’ 

“Thank you, Babe. Let’s think of each other 
| from now on; shall we? I’ll do my part by you 
|and father; I’ll stand by you. Come, give mea 

kiss for my birthday !” 

The new cook looked up into her brother’s 
face. She saw there something which made her 
shiver rapturously. Ben was pleased with her ; 
Ben was happy! With a glad little gurgle she 
went to his embrace, pressing rosy lips to his. 

“One for mother,” she whispered. “Oh, how 


she 








proud she’d be if she could see you, a really, 
truly man, old enough to vote!” 

Ben’s birthday dinner was a great success. 
Young people are merry over little things, and 
after her first confusion Florence entered into the 
hilarity of the occasion, not, however, forgetting 




















COMPANION. 








her dignity as mistress of the board. 
were toasts proposed and answered, jests and 
friendly repartee. 

In the midst of it all the door opened suddenly, 
and Rene stood upon the threshold. 

Enjoyment sparkled in Tom’s eyes. “‘O Rene!” 
he called. “Come in, Rene! Better late than 
never! You asked us—or some of us—to Ben’s 
birthday dinner, you know, and here we are! 
So glad you’ve come! Will you have a bone— 
there isn’t anything else left?” 

The girl made a gesture of dissent, turning 
away her crimsoned face. With an unintelligible 
murmur of greeting and apology she withdrew, 
carrying with her a confused impression of happy 
young faces on each of which was a look which 
made her tingle sensitively. 

She had a bad half-hour alone with herself, the 
sounds of mirth coming up from below. Every 
sound was a stab, making her wince and writhe. 
For she was not, as she declared herself to be, 
a@ monument of selfishness. She was but a 
thoughtless, pleasure-loving girl, who had not 
yet arrived at her mother’s moral stature. 

The promise of the day before, which had been 
given so lightly, had been brushed aside for a 
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a promise, although made in jest, is sacred. Ben 
had trusted her, acted upon her word. She did 
| not know how results had been accomplished, 
how he had been spared from humiliation, but 
she had failed him. 
Then she thought of his quiet, unyouthful 
ways, and her heart burned. What a good 
| brether he was, toiling manfully at his father’s 
side, year in, year out, to provide home comforts! 
| She put her face down on her arms and wept a 
little, then turned to a better penitence, the sorrow 
for wrong which expresses itself in deeds. 

It required some moral courage to go down to 
her brothers’ guests, and by her cheerful, girlish 
presence brighten their social hour ; but this she 
did, and Ben was forgiving, Tom, for once, 
magnanimous. Nothing was done to remind 
her she had failed in the home—the place where 
failures are hardest to bear. 

And be it said, from that day, although 
Florence’s initiation was successful, she was not 
forced to accept life’s lessons all at once, but 
took remaining degrees at her leisure. For with 





comfort was reéstablished. 





IlI.— The Sacrifice to O-pir-i-kuts. 


HE blizzard had raged all 

day. It was a relief when 

night came on to draw the 
curtains and shut out the sight of 
the snow, driving harshly down 
the slant of the wind. When the 
lamps were lighted and the fires 
piled high, it would have been 
. quite cheerful if one could have 
silenced the shrill ery of the wind. 

Mother and I were alone. We 
had settled down for a long, quiet 
evening with our books, when we 
were startled by a loud rap at the 
door. 1 answered the summons 
by calling: 

*“Who’s there ?” 

There was a cackle of amused 
laughter, and then the voice 
answered, “Why, me, petite 
ma’m’selle. It’s Major Cadotte.”’ 

But before the name was spoken 
I had thrown the door wide open. 
The major and the storm swept in 
together. 

“Glad to see you,” he said, as 
he kicked his toes against the 
base-board to dislodge the snow 
from his high-heeled boots. “I’ve 
been visiting at the Harmers’, 
and I hit the trail for the reserva- 
tion to-morrow. So I thought I’d 
drop in to see you this evening.” 

“T should have been so disappointed if you 
hadn’t!’’ I answered, eagerly. 

“Me, too, ma’m’selle. Somehow it seems as 
if we belonged to the same band of the tribe.” 

“Mother,” I called, as I opened the inner door, 
“here is the gentleman of whom I have told you! 
Major Cadotte, my mother.” 

Clicking his heels together so that the big 
spurs jingled, he made a military salute. Then 
he and mother eyed each other as if they both 
had discovered a new kind of animal. The 
major recovered first. A broad smile passed over 
his shrunken, weather-beaten old face, and he 
put out a hand that looked like shriveled leather. 

“Kind of queer that we never met before,” he 
said. ‘I’ve seen the little girl off and on for the 
last two years. Glad to meet you. Any woman 
who has a daughter like petite ma’m’selle is 
worth knowing.” 

Mother blushed, but for some reason she never 
dislikes people who think well of me. She took 
his hand and smiled. Seeing that the ice was 
broken, I slipped away to get the nuts and 
apples. When I came back the major was 
saying: 

“Religion? Why, ma’am, the Pawnees were 
the most religious folks I ever knew. Just like 
us, they believed in one God ; and it was “Tirawa’ 
this and “Tirawa’ that the whole blessed day. 
Of course they didn’t live up to our ideas. They 
thought some things were all right that shocked 
me; still they tried mighty hard to live up to 
their own standards. But the Skidi band had a 
ceremony that the rest didn’t like. That was 
he sacrifice to O-pir-i-kuts.” 

“Who was 0-pir-i-kuts?” asked mother. 

“Q-pir-i-kuts wasn’t anybody. It was just 
the morning star. No, they didn’t worship it. 
But they thought it had something to do with 
the crops—like some white people, who plant 
according to the phase of the moon. The cere- 
mony had grown rarer and rarer for a hundred 
years before I knew them, but when they were 
starved to it, the Skidi would take a prisoner of 
war and sacrifice him to the star.” 

“Mercy!”’ said mother. “A human victim!” 

“They didn’t like it any more than you do,” 


Rene as the home angel, the old life of love and | 


| But what he had in his mind came to about 
| this: ‘Is the white chief of the big house a mole, 
that he cannot see? Yonder comes a little war- 
party of my people from the land of the Omahas. 
Why should the white warriors hide? Are not 
the Pawnees brothers and fathers to your 
people ?” 

| “I answered that they were, and waited. I 
| could not help admiring the warriors as they 
| looking men. They sat as straight as arrows, 
with their hands hanging stiffly downward, and 
the wind tossing the plumes of their war-bonnets. 
But I forgot the men when I discovered that in 
front of Red Hand was bound the most beautiful 
young squaw that I had ever seen. I nudged 
Jay Bird and pointed. 

**T saw her long ago, my father,’ he answered. 
‘Red Hand has brought a captive from the 
Omahas.’ 

“*And now he will have a beautiful young 
wife. Will he not, Jay Bird?’ 

“It is usual. But the times are much heavy. 
These are of the Skidi band. Are they not 
starving, my father? She is a captive.’ 

“I did not know what he meant, for I had 
never heard of the sacrifice to the star, but he 
was so solemn that it worried me. I wanted to 
ask a question, but before I could Big Brave 
stalked up and asked permission to camp inside 
the stockade. As the war-party was very small 
and the Pawnees were friendly, it was not diffi- 
cult to get the gates opened for them. 

“When they were inside I watched Red Hand. 
He told the squaw, by signs, to pitch the lodges 
and get supper. She was a tiny thing, but she 
tugged away until the last lodge was up, and 








** MAJOR CADOTTE, MY MOTHER.’’ 


answered the major, “but sometimes they thought 
that they had to do it. And don’t you believe 
all that rubbish you read about the torture of the 
victim. It’s not true. Some white man wrote 
that to make it seem as if he had seen great 
wonders on his journeys.” 

“Major,” I asked, “did you ever see the 
sacrifice ?”” 

“No,” he answered, “but pretty nearly. I’ll 
tell you about that. Let’s see. It happened the 
first spring that I came to the prairie—just a 
mere boy. It must have been about sixty-five 
years ago. That’s a mighty long time. I don’t 
suppose that there is another living soul who 
remembers it, and yet it seems to me—like all 
of those times—just yesterday. 

“Before that spring there had been much deep 
snow. The buffalo had scattered and the winter 
hunt was a failure. You have heard of starva- 
tion, ma’m’selle. I’m not going to describe it to 
you. It wouldn’t do any good, and I like the 
Pawnees so well that I would rather forget how 
they suffered. Although perhaps if you knew 
the whole story you wouldn’t blame them so 
much for making a desperate effort for relief. 
That was the first year that I was ‘father’— 
agent, you know—to the Pawnees, Otoes and 
Missouris. I didn’t understand their ways, but 
I took a great fancy to the Pawnees. Jay Bird, 
who belonged to the Chaw-i band of that tribe, 
was my interpreter. 

“One morning early in the first moon of 
flowers—May, you know—Jay Bird and I left 
the stockade of old Fort Atkinson to look over 
the bunch of horses which were grazing just 
outside. _We hadn’t gone ten feet when the fort 
gave the Indian alarm. Jay Bird and I stepped 
aside mighty quick, for as soon as the gate 
opened the horse-tender turned the herd pell- 
mell into the stockade. The earth jarred as it 
passed. When the cloud of dust had lifted a 
little Jay Bird gave one keen look around. 
Then he leaned against the gate and laughed. 

“There is no use in trying to repeat what he 
said. I couldn’t do it and you couldn’t under- 
stand. He talked in a jumble of broken frontier 





English, pieced out with bed Canadian-French, 


then started the fire. The warriors lay around, 
smoking and pretending not to see her. But how 
could they help it? She was so pretty and 
| graceful ! Her name was the Antelope. Why, 
even my Jay Bird hid behind one of ‘the lodges 
to watch her. I almost fell over him on my way 
back to quarters. He only grunted and got up. 

**T wait,’ he said. ‘If she eats with them, it 
is much good.’ 

“But she ate alone in a corner, and although 
the warriors were scrimped for food, she was 
feasted. I could not understand it. Once Good 
Sky edged toward her with a piece of buffalo 
meat hidden in his hand. When he thought no 
| one was looking, he made a sudden gnaw at the 
meat and passed it to the Antelope. She took it 
from him, sly and quick, but before she could get 
it to her mouth Red Hand sprang like a cata- 
mount and snatched it away. 

“*What made him do that?’ I asked Jay 
Bird, in a whisper. He did not answer. He 
was breathing hard and working his fingers like 
the claws of an animal. His glittering eyes were 
fixed on Red Hand with a look that was not 
good to see. I nudged him and asked again: 

**Jay Bird, what made him snatch the meat ?’ 

“He wouldn’t tell. He turned on his heel and 
stalked away. But I meant to be answered, 
and so asked again. 

“*Waugh!’ said Jay Bird, with disgust. ‘You 
are more bother than the fliesof summer. Know, 


If she had tasted his meat—if they had eaten 
together—she would have been his guest. That 
is the Pawnee law. If his guest, then the guest 
of the tribe. Are not all Pawnees blood-brothers ? 
But Red Hand would not have it. She is his 
captive. He means her for O-pir-i-kuts.’ 

“Then, after much pumping, he explained the 
sacrifice. I looked at him in horror. 

“*We’ve got to stop it, Jay Bird,’ I said. ‘We 
can’t stand by and see that pretty child shot with 
the sacred arrows. See here, carry this watch- 
chain as a gift to Good Sky! Tell him that 
the White Father would like a secret council. 
Bring him alone to my quarters.’ . 

“He went and brought back the big warrior, 





rode nearer—such great, handsome, capable- | 


then, my father, that Good Sky tried to save her. | 


There | task more pleasurable. Now it came to her that | Indian words, and a mighty lot of good gestures. | who squatted on the floor beside me in silence. 


I took down the council pipe and lighted it. 
Then, according to Jay Bird’s directions, I blew . 
four puffs to Tirawa, one in each direction, and 
one to the dead of the underworld. In this way 
1 was pledged to give ‘straight talk.’ 
| “When I passed the pipe to Good Sky he held 
| it a minute undecidedly ; but at last he put it to 
|his wasted lips and asked, ‘Will the White 
| Father let me make the first speech ?’ 
| I nodded. 
| “**For your generous gift,’ he said, ‘I thank 
| you. I would have you take it again. The case 
| is hopeless. I have tried. There is no other way. 
| The Skidi have not sacrificed for many forgotten 
|moons. But Tirawa knows that my people have 
not seen the bitter hunger since a time far back. 
You will not be able to turn the Skidi aside. 
Even as we talk they are dying, my father, 
dying. They are willing to try the sacrifice 
again. Before now it has called back the buffalo 
and brought bountiful crops in the summer.’ 

“*Mercy!’ I said. ‘You don’t believe that, 
too, do you, Good Sky ?” 

“He looked at me scornfully, and answered, 
‘Does my father think me a young brave? I 
have been a warrior many moons. Much life 
have I seen and many people; but I spoke as a 
Skidi. My father, when the body sinks in and 
in below the ribs the people no longer reason. 
It is then that the Skidi sacrifice. Take back 
your gift, my father. I cannot help you. I have 
finished.’ 


“T looked into his troubled, shrunken face, 
and answered : 

“*The gift is yours. Keep it as a token of 
the day in which I met a man. And here is 
pemmican. Eat it, and pray that Tirawa may 
send us help.’ 

“He started for the door, but turned back to 
give me a long look of friendliness. Then with- 
out another word he slipped away. 

“Early the next morning, while O-pir-i-kuts 
was still shining, the Antelope took down the 
lodges and packed them upon the horses. The 
sun wasn’t up yet when the Skidi hit the trail 
for the Upper Village. 

“*We must go, too,’ I said to Jay Bird. ‘Get 
the horses quickly. Perhaps we can find some 
way to stop the sacrifice.’ 

“A little later he came back with my cayuse 
hitched to the end gate of a three-span 
ox-wagon, which he was driving. 

“*What do you mean,’ I growled, ‘by 
hauling out the government wagon? I 
didn’t give any such orders.’ 

“Tid not my father order the wagon ?” 
asked Jay Bird, innocently. ‘It is near 
planting-time. My father promised seed 
corn to the Pawnees. Did he not say 
that it would be well to take it now? It 
might help with the Skidi. Did not my 
father order the wagon ?’ 

“T saw the sense in what he said. So 
I let him pretend that I had ordered the 
wagon and the whole government supply 
of ‘mother’ corn. Then I spurred ahead 
and joined the Skidi, who didn’t seem 
very glad to see me. 

“That night they had a big council, 
but I could only guess at what they said, 
for my interpreter had disappeared. After 
I had seen that camp I was sorry I had 

come. I knew that it would be useless to interfere. 

“The next morning before the moon had set 
the Antelope went from lodge to lodge with a 
big escort of warriors. Everywhere she asked 
by sign for wood. Each lodge gave two sticks. 
When she passed me I noticed that she seemed 
pleased with the attention which she was getting. 
I guess she had decided that the Pawnees were 
a pretty friendly lot. But I tell you, ma’m’selle, 
I didn’t like the looks of those warriors. I 
slipped into the procession and tagged along to 
see what would happen. 

“When the warriors couldn’t carry any more 
wood they went to the edge of the village. 
There, ma’m’selle, I saw the scaffold for the 
victim. It made me shudder. But what could 
I do? I was alone in that mob of starving, 
crazy Pawnees, and | couldn’t speak a word of 
their talk, either. They piled the wood under 
the scaffold. I watched in a daze while the 
poor little Antelope was being bound to the 
frame. If you could have seen her face then, 
ma’m’selle, you would have known that she had 
lost faith in the Pawnees. 

“The priests went through a long rigmarole. 
Then one of them lighted the wood, just as 
another fitted a sacred arrow to the bow—not 
one minute before. Don’t think that the victims 
ever felt the fire. They never did. When I saw 
the old priest draw back the arrow | covered 
my eyes and groaned. 

“But just then there was an awful uproar on 
the edge of the crowd. The old priest turned to 
see what was the matter. Ma’m’selle, as sure 
as you live, there came Jay Bird on a spotted 
pony. He was riding like the wind, and the 
people parted to keep from being trampled to 
death. He never drew rein until he sat in front 
| of the Antelope. By this time little tongues of 
flame began to lick upward around the wood. 
When Jay Bird saw it he got down and kicked 
away the burning brands. But the Skidi were 
getting over their surprise. They raised their 
bows against him. One impatient young warrior 
let fly an arrow. It pierced Jay Bird’s arm, but 
he paid no more attention to it than if it had been 
a stingirg mosquito. He sprang into his saddle 
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again, and waving his wounded arm so that the | Well, ma’m’selle, as I hit the trail in the morning 
arrow swung backward and forward, he shouted | while O-pir-i-kuts is still shining, 1 must say 
to the people. They told me afterward that this good-by.” 


is what he said: 

**Peace! Put by your bows! Would you 
shed your own blood? Are we not brothers? 
Listen, I have a word to say. When it is ended 
the sacrifice shall go on again—if you will.’ 

“That was a mighty brave thing for him to do, 


ma’m’selle. Ten chances to one he would have | 


come out of the affair a dead man. Herisked it. 
Then he gave them a grand oration. His tones 
stirred me through and through, although I 
didn’t know a word of what he was saying. It 
seemed to me then that I would have given 
anything under the sun to understand Pawnee. 
But I didn’t. I watched the Skidi to see how 
they were taking it. 

“They didn’t take it at all. And by and by 
I judged by the actions of the old priest that he 
was ordering Jay Bird aside, so that the sacrifice 
might go on. But bless you! Jay Bird hadn’t 
any idea of stopping. He just took a deeper 
breath and began again. He seemed to be telling 
them something new. As he talked he kept 
pointing behind him. There wasn’t the shadow 
of a doubt that they were listening now. At 
last the Skidi all began to roar out some sort of 
an answer. And could you believe me? When 
he cut the rawhide thongs which bound the 
Antelope not one Skidi raised a hand. 

“T saw a group of head men go off in the 
direction to which Jay Bird had pointed so often. 
When they came back they were escorting the 
government wagon. The oxen were unhitched, 
and in the twinkling of an eye the crazy Skidi 
were getting rations of beef and corn. I saw 
it all then. When Jay Bird had exhausted 
argument, he had bought the Antelope with the 
government supplies. He had brought them on 
purpose to use as a last resort. The Pawnees, 
in their bitter strait, preferred a little food then 
to a possible abundance in the summer. 


“For a minute I was raging angry at Jay | apple-trees behind the 


Bird. Then my common humanity got the better 





of me when I saw what it meant to the Skidi. | 
They swarmed about me and almost overpowered | 
me with their gratitude. It seems that Jay Bird | 


had represented the bargain as coming from me. 
| to mark the boundaries 


It was hard to untangle myself from the crowd, 
but at last I got away. I rode up to Jay Bird 
where he sat on his spotted pony with the 
Antelope in the saddle before him. 

“‘So this is the end of the story, is it?’ I 
demanded, savagely. ‘And what am I to say to 
the Great White Father, when he hears that his 
children, the Skidi, have eaten his food and his 
cattle ?’ 

“Jay Bird hung his head. He looked far more 
frightened by my questions than he had been 
at the arrows of his tribesmen. 

“Tell him,’ he answered, hoarsely, ‘tell him 
that they were starving, dying. Say that they 
took what they were sure he would give if he 
knew. Has not the Great White Father tame 
buffalo as thick as the sands of the Platte? 
Why should his children starve ?’ 

“Oh, very well,’ lanswered. ‘But what shall I 
tell him of you, whom he trusted with his goods ?” 

“Jay Bird swallowed hard. ‘O my father!’ 
he cried. ‘Can you not keep me for the talking? 
I will talk always. I will work for nothing. 
Make me your life servant. Would it not some 
day pay for the tame buffalo ?’ 

“* Perhaps,’ I answered. 
White Father will hold me for them. 
have the corn and the oxen. 
Antelope. What have 1?’ 


‘But the Great 


wanted to know if I could trust him in the) 


future. I saw the struggle in his face. 

“*It is Jay Bird who has nothing,’ he 
answered, bitterly. “Ihe cora and the buffalo, 
were they not yours? I gave them for the Ante- 
lope. I—I give—the Antelope—she is yours.’ 

“Then I knew that he had reached the limit 
of faithfulness. He had risked life itself in the 
hope of getting the Antelope. I looked at his 
drawn face fora moment. I could not speak. 

“*My son,’ I said at last, ‘I have tried and 
proved you. I do not want the Antelope. 
When I marry [ shall take a wife from my own 
people. The Great White Father will hear 
straight talk when I send him the “speaking 
paper.” I shall ask him to forgive you. Take 
the Antelope to your lodge, my son, and may you 
have many happy moons together. I have ended.’ 

“Jay Bird broke down utterly. He made a 
perfect scene, which almost never happens among 
the Indians. So I hurried him and his little 
Omaha into the nearest lodge to wait until the 
rain passed over. I wrote a full report of the 
thing to headquarters. All that they made out of 
it was that the Indians had eaten the oxen. That 
was too old a story to draw out a single comment. 
Much to the relief and astonishment of Jay 
Bird, the report was utterly ignored. In the 
spring, when the cordelle boats came up from 
St. Louis, the superintendent sent more oxen 
to take the place of those eaten by the Skidi. 
Ma’m’selle, that is the end of the story.” 

“But, major,” I asked, eagerly, “how did the 
Antelope like Jay Bird?” 

“Now ain’t that a woman’s question?” he 
laughingly asked my mother. “Why, she knew 
that he had saved her. And I want to tell you 


right now, there never was a handsomer Indian 
than Jay Bird. Oh, I guess that the arrange- 
ment was perfectly agreeable. As the story- 
books say, ‘They lived happily ever afterward.’ 
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AM what many people would call a “crank’’ | be going east; if light, then west, on their way | 


about the salt water. Among the pleasantest 


hours of my life are those I pass alone in my | 


little rowboat on Long Island Sound. Nothing 
gives me greater delight than to paddle out a mile 
or so from shore, and there lie on my oars 
dreaming, marking the play of sun and wind on 
the water, and watching the vessels and steamers 
glide by. 

In July and August, 1898, I passed a few 
weeks in a Connecticut shore town not many 
miles east of New Haven. To this city my skiff 
had been sent down by steamer from New York, 
and I had rowed her from New Haven harbor 
to the mooring in a cove near my boarding-place. 
The joy of that afternoon in the free air and 
sunlight can be appreciated only by a man who, 
like myself, had been poring over ledger columns 
in a back office for eight hours a day for ten 
months. A crescent of big blisters adorned each 
of my palms at the end of the trip, but my nerves 
were tranquil and [ slept like a log that night. 

The next day the thermometer registered 
between ninety and one hundred degrees, 
and up to five o’clock in the after- 
noon it was too warm 
to doanything but drowse 
in a hammock under the 


house. I got an early 
supper, and just before 
sunset pulled out into the 
sound. Soon I was be- 
yond the tree-tops set up 


of the oyster-beds. 

The water was unruf- 
fled. East and west down 
either shore to the horizon 
moved a long, broken 
procession of tugs and 
steamers, staining the 
cloudless sky with their 
black smoke. The few 
sailing craft in sight were 
motionless, their sails 
hanging idly in the still 
air. 

Farther and farther 
out I paddled, the 
soft dip of the oars 
sounding pleasantly 
inmy ears. Thesun 
dropped below the 
horizon; the red of 
the west darkened 
and disappeared, and 
it was night, with 
myriads of stars re- 
flected on the glassy 
blackness; of the 
sound. Lamps began 
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CIRCUMSTANCES. 


|to sparkle along the shore, while masthead 
“It was mighty hard to press him so, but I) 





lanterns and red and green running lights told 
the position of moving steamers whose hulls had 
become invisible in the gloom. 

I stopped rowing and established myself com- 
fortably on my back in the bottom of the boat, 
pillowing my head on the bow. The cool darkness, 
the salty fragrance of the ocean air, the gentle 
motion of my skiff and the distant sound of bells 


and whistles from passing steamers and the land | 


all induced a peaceful drowsiness, which soon 
lapsed gradually and imperceptibly into a dream- 
less sleep. 

I must have been unconscious for two or three 
hours, when the rocking of the boat awoke me. 
Cramped and stiff from my slumber in the night 
air on the uncushioned boards, I started up to 


find myself enveloped by a thick mist, which | 


covered the sound likea blanket. It was not very 
deep, for the stars shone faintly through it, but all 
other objects were cut off from my view. There 
was no wind, but an ocean swell, rolling in from 
the east, was stirring up quite a sea. 


Although without a watch, I knew that it | 
It dawned | 
on me that I had been and still was in a very | 


must be well on toward midnight. 


dangerous position, not because I expected any 
trouble in finding the land, but because I was 
in the track of tugs and steamers. I shivered 
at the thought of the peril to which I had been 
exposed while asleep. Beneath that shroud of 
mist my skiff was invisible to a lookout, and 
might have been crushed like an egg-shell by some 
steamer’s prow without a soul on board being 
the wiser for it. 


Shipping my oars, I listened to the whistles | 


speaking to one another through the fog. 
general course of all the vessels was east and 
west. If, without endangering myself, I could 


approach a tow of barges near enough to see | 


which way they were heading, I could then 


determine the quarters of the compass; for if | 


the boats were loaded I knew that they would 


LUDICROUS UNDER ANY OTHER 


The | 


without further ceremony, leaving mother and 
me to talk of Red Hand and Good Sky, Jay 
Bird and the Antelope as if they were old and 
intimate acquaintances. 








back to New York. 

Oo0-00-00h Im Oo-00-00h! The increasing 
| loudness of a whistle to my left told that a tug 
was swiftly approaching. Lying on my oars, I 
waited, prepared to row forward quickly or to 
back water, as might be necessary. Nearer and 
nearer came the tooting, and I could hear the rush 
of water beneath the unseen prow, and the puff, 
| puff of steam. Suddenly, twenty feet away, 
| appeared a black stem, nosing rapidly through 
‘the fog. It was a little too close for comfort. 













As the tug swept 
by I caught a 
glimpse of a tow-rope 
dragging over the stern, 
and judged from her size 
that she probably had 
two coal-laden barges 
behind her. I could hear the 
voices of the men on board 
growing fainter in the distance. 
Another black phantom 
passed ; it was the first barge, loaded 
low in the water; after her at an 
interval came another. 
were loaded I knew that they were 


heading east, and that the shore} 


therefore lay in front of me I 
settled myself on the thwart and 
| braced my feet for the row in. 

So interested had I been in my calculations 
that I had barely noticed a confusion of whistles 
that occurred shortly after the passage of the 
tow. Hence I was altogether unprepared, after 
my third stroke, to hear another boat approaching 
through the fog from the opposite direction. I 
backed water vigorously, just in time to escape 


being run down by a tug that was making the | 


water fly as she dashed westward. 

I caught the splash of a rope, and waited. 
Soon came the huge black hulk of an empty 
barge, rising high above the water. It passed 


so near that I backed another stroke to be out of | 


the way of the ene which I felt sure was following 
it. Soon I heard another tow-rope whipping the 
surface, and a second barge the size of the first 
swept by. I listened for several seconds, but 
| hearing no further sound, I bent to my oars 
;again, feeling sure that there were no more 
barges. 

I had gone perhaps thirty feet when something 
struck the bottom of my skiff. A large cable 
rose squarely beneath the boat, snapping it into 
the air. As my boat dropped back it fell stern 
first and capsized, throwing me out. When I 
went under I lost my grip of the oars, and on 
coming to the surface again I moved my hands 
frantically about in the hope of finding them. 

Two.or three inches above the water my fingers 
encountered something round and wet, and 
closed about it like a vise. It was the cable 
which had capsized me. A third barge had been 
towing after the other two, and its hawser had 
proved the cause of the disaster. 

Higher and higher it rose, lifting me above 
water until I was only waist-deep. The waves 
rippled against my body as I was dragged along. 
I caught a last glimpse of my oars and water- 
logged boat drifting away in the fog; then they 
were swallowed up, and I was left cdinging to 
the sodden rope. I did not dare let go of it to 
| attempt to regain my skiff. Indeed, so confused 
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| was I that the idea did not enter my head until 
| the chance was gone. 

| The hawser began to sink again. Lower 
and lower it fell until I was submerged to the 
neck. Deeper it went, and deeper still. I had 
no choice but to let go, unless I wished to be 
dragged under. I released my hold and was 
left struggling in the waves, paddling to keep 
afloat. 

Should I abandon the cable and strike out for 
shore? I was not a strong swimmer, and the 
land was a mile or two distant. To start for 
it in that fog would be suicide, as I should soon 
lose all sense of direction and circle aimlessly 
about until I sank. My only salvation was to 
keep near the rope, so that I might grasp it 
| when it rose. Once let me lose that, and I 
| Should drown or be run down by some passing 

boat. 

Up came the hawser again with a snap, catch- 
ing me violently across the chest. Regaining my 
hold with difficulty, I was lifted up, up, until 
only my legs dragged in the water. Then down 
I sank again, till the rope passed below my reach 
in a line of phosphorescent bubbles. This could 
not last forever. If, after the cable had sunk, the 
barges should make a turn and pull it from 
beneath me, so that I could not regain my hold 
when it rose, my position would be serious indeed. 
Every time I let go those twisted strands my life 
hung in the balance. 

I saw that the only thing for me to do was to 
make my way at once to one of the barges before 
my strength became exhausted. The boat behind 
was of course the easier to reach, for she 
approached me a little every time I let go the 
rope. 

Splash to the right! 








Splash to the left! The 
hawser was rising again. Once more it lifted 
me into the air. Before it sank I had worked 
myself some feet toward the barge. After it 
was gone I paddled in the same direction. Again 
and again I did this. 

An easterly wind was rising and the water 
was growing rougher. The fog still clung to the 
surface. Far up and down the sound the whistles 
blew continually, some faint and distant, others 
louder and nearer. My fingers were numb from 
clutching the coarse strands. 

At last I knew that I was drawing near the 
barge. The cable no longer sank beneath my 
reach. I could hear the rush of water before 
the prow. And now the rope was above the 
surface altogether. High in the air above me a 
blunt stem loomed through the mist. It was the 
barge at last, with the cable rising at a sharp 
angle and disappearing over its bow. 

Wearied by my efforts, I felt that I could never 
climb that steep slope without help. I shouted, 
but my voice could not be heard above the 
rushing foam. Despairing at last of attracting 
the attention of any one on board, I saw that my 
only chance was to ascend the hawser. I was 
fairly strong in the arms, and had it not been 
for my previous struggles the feat would have 
been an easy one. Inmy present state it seemed 
a tremendous task; but I had no choice in the 
matter. My life hung on my power to lift myself 
hand over hand. If I let go, the barge would 
ride over me like a marine car of Juggernaut, 
drowning me at once. I began the ascent. 

The rope tightened, lifting me so that my toes 
barely touched the water. Again it grew loose, 
and ! was submerged to the waist. I was now 
fairly in the spume in front of the boat. Inch 
by inch I drew nearer. Once more the hawser 
tightened, and I hung suspended over the surge 
boiling before the prow. It slackened, and I 
was thrown against the stem. 

This continual motion was my worst trouble. 
Had the rope been perfectly still I could have 
climbed much more easily; but it was a dead 
lift, and every inch cost me untold agony. Over 
and over again I gave up all hope of being saved. 
Then I would resolutely put out of my mind the 
thought of the entire distance, and focus my 
whole attention on the handhold immediately 
| before me. When by a heart-breaking effort I 
| had gained that, I fixed my aim on the next, and 
soon. Thus little by little 1 progressed, crawling 
upward with snail-like slowness. 

At last I was almost up to the “chocks” 
through which the hawser ran; but my strength 
was utterly exhausted, and I knew that I could 
never clamber on board. With one supreme 
effort I raised myself so that my head came for 
an instant above the bulwarks, and looked into 
the eyes of a deck-hand who was not more than 
three feet away. 

The consternation and terror on the man’s face 
| would have been ludicrous under any other cir- 
cumstances. For a moment we remained staring 
at each other. I was too weak to speak, and he 
was too frightened. Then I began to slip back, 
still clinging desperately to the hawser. 
The end of a boat-hook reached cautiously out 
over the bow and moved down toward me. It 
caught the back of my shirt, and I did not mind 
| that it pierced through and drew blood. Indeed, 
I did not know it, for at that instant my fingers 
relaxed their hold, and I lost consciousness. I 
afterward learned that my preserver would have 
been unable to get me on board but for the 
opportune assistance of another bargeman. 

I spent the greater part of the next day in a 
| bunk on board the barge at a coal dock in 
| Hoboken. But the following morning found me 
| little the worse for my adventure, and I went 
| back to Connecticut that forenoon for the 
remainder of my vacation. 

















CURRENT TOPICS. 


_ succession of patriots does not fail. As 
Secretary Hay said to the Grand Army men 
in Washington, “Ihe men of to-day are as good 
Americans as the men of yesterday, and the men 
of to-morrow, with God’s blessing, will be the 
same.”” 


t has been decided that a change of shape 
which enables an instrument to perform new 
functions isinvention. Among leading inventors 
of the day must therefore be reckoned the men 
who by changes in formation enable a football 
eleven to perform new functions. 
lutarch says that Alexander “with one word 
of his mouth brought the Macedonians to 
obedience.” The Sultan of Turkey, who recently 
called out fifteen battalions of troops to crush the 
Macedonians, would give much to know that 
Alexandrian word, provided it had nothing of 
the sound of “liberty.” 
he wear and tear on the tires of a heavy 
automobile is reckoned by one expert to be 
equal to four or five cents a mile, which is more 
than the cost of fuel. When fines for exceeding 
the speed limit:and damages for accidents caused 
by frightened horses are added to the cost of the 
sport, it will be seen that the ordinary citizen 
must still content himself with a special train. 
a A very beautiful building,” Bishop Potter 
once said of a modern but medieval- 
looking church he had been asked to dedicate, 
“with only three faults: you cannot see in it, 
you cannot hear in it, you cannot breathe in it.” 
When the question for debate is why church- 
going is on the decline, let the disputants not 
forget to look into the matters of church lighting, 
acoustics and ventilation. 


oO» of the political parties in the Philippines 
has petitioned the Philippine commission 
to furnish free transportation to the United 
States for Filipino teachers who desire to fit 
themselves here to teach at home. Even if the 
Filipinos did not study many books while here, 
a visit would do them a great deal of good, and 
their pupils when they returned would be bene- 
fited by their enlarged outlook. 
ommissioner Woodbury of the New York 
street-cleaning department lately exposed 
some gelatine plates for half an hour in the best 
residential parts of the city, and in the crowded 
tenement regions. ‘Those exposed to the air in 
the clean portions of the city captured ten or a 
dozen colonies of bacteria; those in the East Side 
from seventy-five toa hundred thousand. Rather 
a neat way to preach the gospe) of clean streets! 


- ouldn’t you like something of Sir Arthur 
Doyle’s?”’ asked the salesman. “Sir 
Arthur Doyle? Who is he?” said the customer, 
an intelligent-looking woman in search of a new 
book. “Why, A. Conan Doyle, you know; 
author of —’ “Oh, I see. I had forgotten that 
he has a title now,” said the woman, as she 
examined the book. It was a curious and amus- 
ing illustration of the change in appearance 
which court dress makes in a familiar figure. 


be Rev. Dr. Huntington, rector of Grace 
Church, has offered the use of the school- 
rooms in the parish mission house to the Depart- 
ment of Education of New York City as a 
measure of relief for the overcrowded public 
schools. “The church receives very valuable 
privileges, and enjoys important exemptions at 
the hands of the civic authorities,”’ said Doctor 
Huntington, “and it therefore seems only fair 
that when need arises, as in the present instance, 
there should be at least an offer of reciprocity.” 


C= Otto Sverdrup, the Swedish arctic 


explorer, who returned from the polar 
regions about. the same time as Robert E. Peary, 
has been invested by King Oscar of Sweden with 


the grand cross of St. Olaf, and by Emperor | 


William with the Prussian Order of the Crown 
of the first class. In addition, a pension of eight 
hundred and ten dollars a year has been settled 


upon him in Sweden. This is the way they | 


recognize achievement in Europe. When Peary 
receives the honors and rewards he deserves, 
The Companion will make note thereof. 


; 8 hico-pen in Switzerland will soon have a choice 


of sensational experiences. If they do not 
care to climb Mont Blanc, they may make a 
“submerged excursion” in a submarine boat in 
Lake Geneva. The boat will travel twenty-five 
miles under water and a mile and a half on the 
surface, tickets for the trip will cost twenty-five 
dollars, and each passenger will receive a life- 
insurance policy for twenty-five hundred dollars. 
The guaranty of insurance is not, perhaps, so 
reassuring as it was meant to be; but as a 
whole the proposition conveys a pleasing sugges- 
tion that submarine voyages are ceasing to be 
experimental and becoming safe. 
(* of the Western universities offers its 
students this year a course in “rural 
sociology,” one of the first, if not the first, that 
has been proposed. It will take up farmers’ 
organizations, the grange and others ; agricultural 
education by colleges, experiment stations and 
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institutes ; the relation of the church and school 
to the farm community; the influence of tele- 
phones, free rural mail delivery, and the like; 
the relative efficiency of large and small farms, 
the value of machinery, and many other related 
subjects. Sociologists have concerned themselves 
hitherto with the life of the city, mainly; but 
the country also has its problems, and every one 
of them affects, more or less directly, the health 
and prosperity of the town. That we are all 
“members of one body” is, indeed, the lesson 
most needful for every citizen to learn. 
= does it fall to the lot of any periodical 

to publish an article of such peculiar interest 
as that which occupies the front page of The 
Companion this week. As the note preceding 
it indicates, Theodore Rooseveltswvas Governor 
of New York when he wrote his views of the 
power and responsibilities of the President of 
the United States, and he could not have fore- 
seen that he was to shoulder these responsibilities 
and exercise that power within less than two 
years. Thearticle, therefore, is of great historical 
value as showing the state of mind of the man 
before he entered the office, and of surpassing 
contemporary interest in setting forth the views 
he ‘hen held of how the presidential powers must 
be used. a 

> = 
WHAT GOES. 


Time goes, you say? Ah, no! 
Alas! Time stays, we go. 
Austin Dobson. 
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PEACE AT LAST. 
| 


great burden was lifted from the country 
| when the staring head-lines of the news- 
papers announced that the coal strike was 





studied with interest, and for weeks they had 
been scanned with anxiety and fear. A pro- 
longation of the strike into really cold weather 
would have resulted in loss and suffering almost 
beyond estimate. 

For instituting and energetically prosecuting 
the measures which led to a resumption of work, 
President Roosevelt deserves, and has received, 
great credit. There was no law which gave 
him, as President, any authority to act; there 
was no precedent to encourage him. Nor was it 
as President of the United States that he acted, 
but rather as the only available and responsible 
spokesman and representative of the publie— 
the eighty millions of people whose interests 
transcend those of either miners or operators. 
The beginning of the end came when the Presi- 
dent called the conference which met at the 
temporary White House on October 3d. 

Of the commission with which now rests the 
settlement of the questions at issue, there is 
nothing to be said except in praise. The mem- 
bers are all men of the highest character, of 
the widest knowledge of the subject in hand, 
and of the broadest intelligence. In education, 
interests and occupation they differ most widely, 
and they come, too, from different parts of the 
country, facts which disarm any possible charge 
of provincialism, trade bias or other narrowness, 
There is no question but that their investigation 
will be thorough and fair-minded. 

It is to be hoped that in addition to sifting the 
evidence and reaching a verdict in the particular 
case under investigation, the commission will 
perform a still greater public service in gathering 
and disseminating all possible information about 
the mining and hauling of coal. The greatest 
| weapon in the world is public opinion, and the 
| surest safeguard against the recurrence of another 
such strike, as well as the best guarantee of a 
| just settlement if it should occur, will be knowl- 
|edge on the part of the public, accurate and 
comprehensive, of all the conditions. 
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WHITE LABOR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Paver to the South African War the only 


laborers employed in the great mines of | 


the Transvaal were natives, most of them 
Kaffirs. The conditions under which they 
worked have been generally regarded as a mis- 
| fortune, if not a reproach, to civilization, yet 
they seemed to be the only conditions under 
which they would work at all; and it was steadily 
maintained that white labor was out of the 
question on account of the climate. 

The war left a large number of discharged 
soldiers in the country, as every war does, and 
the experiment was made of employing about 
two thousand of them in the mines. The result, 
as reported by the Johannesburg correspondent 
of the London Times, upsets the whole South 
African social theory. Heretofore the industrial 
fabric has rested upon the idea that the Kaffirs 
must do the rough work and the whites super- 
vise it. 

The pay of the Kaffirs was eight dollars and 
seventy-five cents a month; that of the white 
laborers is one dollar and a quarter a day, in 
addition to food and lodging in each case. This 
seems to be an immense increase in the labor cost 
of the work, but it is just the opposite. On one 
reef of the Transvaal mines two hundred and 
fifty whites do the same work as was formerly 


intelligence and trustworthiness of the whites 
make possible economies and labor-saving devices 
which it has hitherto been regarded as unsafe 





ended. For months those head-lines had been | 


done by one thousand Kaffirs; and the greater’ 


or unprofitable to introduce. It is a new and 
unusually clear illustration of the old economic 
truth that the highest-priced laborer is the 
cheapest. 

The increased demand for white labor in 
South Africa and its successful employment will 
encourage the immigration of British farmers, 
and relieve to some extent the apprehensions 
for the future which have arisen over the indus- 
trial dependence of the small number of whites 
upon a vastly greater number of blacks. 
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IN PRACTICE. 


Those love truth best who to themselves are true, 
And what they dare to dream of, dare to do. 
Selected. 
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FASHIONABLE COLORS. 


ee as well as cut has always varied with 

the decree of fashion in the season’s 
garments. The girls pore over the 
fashion-plates of to-day, considering the question 
of electric blue or automobile red, burnt orange 
| or coronation green, or some delicate scale of faint, 
| misty hues melting one into another, yet each 
shade with its prescribed and special name. 
Yet they do not realize that these novel tints are 
commonly but revivals of old colors under new 
names. But old-time fashion was much more 
fantastic in its bestowal of names upon the 
more than rainbow range of hues employed by 
both men and women in the gay and courtly 
days of taffetas and brocade, powder and patches, 
rapiers and red-heeled shoes. 

A recent writer with a fancy for unearthing 
bygone oddities has collected some of them. To 
mention a few only, we have kiss-of-dawn, 
agitated-nymph, dying-rose, kitten’s - tongue, 
bridal-blush and Cupid’s-feather. These were 
all varying shades of pink. Captain’s-glory 
was a vivid flame color; smoke-of-Vesuvius, a 
dull red; fading-hope, a pallid violet-gray ; fair- 
savage, a bronze-brown. Penitent-hermit, dusty- 
traveller and evening-mist were grays, and 
faithful-shepherd, flight-of-the-lark and dream- 
of-the-beloved-one were all blue. Love’s-arbor, | 
merry-hunter and Oread were greens ; canary’s- | 
tail and Midas’-joy were, of course, yellow. 

We are less grotesque and less romantic now- | 
adays, although beauty goes no less beautifully | 
dressed than formerly, and no less variously. If | 
Tris, the goddess of the rainbow, could but look | 
over the shoulders of a crowd of modern ladies | 
at a “Fall Opening,” she would surely blush for | 
the simplicity of her vaunted prismatic robe. | 
Only seven colors, and no trimming! 
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RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 


ihe issuance of “‘Accident Bulletins” by the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Wash- 
ington is a notable step, not only in 
railroading but in the history of government 
supervision. So vast is the network of railway- 
tracks in this country, and so great is the volume 
of business, that the accidents, although perhaps | 
not large in proportion, are numerous in the | 
aggregate. In 1901 more than eight thousand | 


persons, passengers and employés, were killed on. | 
the railway, and fifty-three thousand were 

injured. The numbers exceed the casualties in | 
a battle of the first magnitude. Yet this was 

after a law requiring automatic couplers had 

considerably decreased the accidents due to the | 
old-fashioned hand-coupling of freight-cars. 

Experience is the greatest teacher, but her 
school is an expensive one. From the experience 
of the railways, carefully collated and analyzed 
in these bulletins, it will doubtless be possible to 
do much to lessen this volume of misfortune. 

Almost numberless are the causes of accident. 
Some admit of ready remedy, but the danger | 
from others can be guarded against but slightly, 
| if at all. In certain cases the remedy may be 
| found in new laws; in others it may be a ques- 
| tion of mechanics; in too many cases human 
| carelessness is the cause, not always the care- 
lessness of railway servants, for managers and 
passengers are frequently blamable. 

Whatever the cause may be, the chance of 
accident is diminished by the gradual improve- 
ment of the railways themselves. The road-beds 
are made more solid, grade crossings are abol- 
ished, the tracks are protected from trespassers, 
the machinery of locomotives is made stronger, 
and in every way possible the chance of accident 
by the thoughtlessness of any one engaged in the 
operation or the use of the railway is lessened. 
The Accident Bulletins ought to grow smaller 
and less interesting year by year. 
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CONTROL OF THE BLACK SEA. 


or three or four hundred years the Black | 
Sea was a Turkish lake, practically sur- 
rounded by Turkish territory. It was 
not until 1774 that Russian merchant ships were 
allowed upon it, and not till 1856 that it was 
opened to the commerce of the world. In the 
intervening period Russia had crowded Turkey | 
from part of the northern coast, and since then 
has extended its sway over still more of that 
coast. 

In 1841 the “‘great powers” of Europe admitted 
the right of the sultan to prevent the passage of 
foreign war-ships into the sea by way of the 























Dardanelles, and the sultan pledged himself to 
exercise that right. This agreement was repeated 
in the treaty of 1856, after the Crimean War, 
and was again recognized in the Berlin treaty 
of 1878. Russia and Turkey, however, were 
each allowed to keep not more than ten small 
war-ships in the sea. In 1870 Russia announced 
that it would not respect the limitation on the 
size of its squadron, and in 1871 the powers 
modified the treaty of 1856 to conform to Russia’s 
wishes. 

Russia, not content with the recognition of the 
right to enlarge its Black Sea squadron, has 
desired free access to the sea itself, that it may 
have an outlet from the south to the Mediter- 
ranean, and thence to the great oceans. In 
August it asked the sultan to permit the passage 
of four torpedo-boats through the Dardanelles. 
He consented, after some delay, on condition 
that the boats should fly the commercial flag and 
leave their armament and naval crews behind. 
He thus avoids establishing a precedent for 
opening the Black Sea to foreign war-ships. 

The significance of his consent, even though 
thus qualified, is great, for it looks in the direc- 
tion of the freedom of the waterway between 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, as the 
Suez Canalis free. When this happens, Russia’s 
great shipyards at Sebastopol and Nikolaief can 
turn out war-ships for use in any part of the 
world, and war-ships built elsewhere will be 
available for reénforcing the Black Sea squadron. 
Moreover, the war-ships of any nation may then 
enter the sea. When that time comes the end 
of Turkey as an independent power will not be 


far off. 
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A LITTLE GRAVE. 


n one side, the island lies open to the Atlantic. 

On the other, it overlooks a bay that, half 

the year, is busy as a highroad; for other islands 

in the group are dotted with hotels and tents and 

cottages, the occupants of which find use for many 
pleasure craft. 

There are no summer camps upon the nameless 
island. Indeed, it is hardly more than a great 
ledge. There is no shade, and no depth of soil, 
and the water in the shallow open well is brackish, 
tastes of the sea. Field-mice burrow in the tangle 
of moss and wiry grasses that covers the face of 
the rock. They are not much afraid of man. 

There was a house of some kind on the island 
once. Nobody remembers when it was built or 
who lived in it; but on the sheltered side of the 
island, just above the cove that offers the safest 
landing-place, one finds the remains of the founda- 
tion. Somebody, it seems, once tried to cultivate 
the scanty soil at the west of the ruins. In that 
narrow strip where the native growth is less riot- 
ous than elsewhere one imagines a garden. 

Above this, again, at a point where the hill 
retreats and leaves a level space, one comes 
suddenly upon a little grave. Shore-stones—so 
pitifully near together!—mark the head and foot. 
A wild rose-bush, aged but not decrepit, ovér- 
shadows the rude headstone and strews its petals 
on the narrow mound. 

Nothing is here to tell who lies below. It is a 
child’s grave. Probably the child belonged to 
that vanished house, was the life of it, the heart of 
it—until that day when God took him away from 
the loneliness of the sea-girt rock and gave him 
many companions. 

Then, one fancies, the parents could not stay. 


| They had not perceived that the place was a 


desolate place, for their all was there; but when 
the great solitude of death encompassed them 
there was no comfort in the sky and the sea, and 
they had to go where people would crowd around 
and help them to forget. But when the wind blew 
and the rain fell, and when winter waves dashed 
against the island, the mother knew and remem- 
bered, for mothers never forget. 

Long ago, it may be, the pain of remembrance 
was lost in the joy of reunion. Yet it is well that 
the little grave remains, for it speaks of many 
things. Somehow the island seems less lonely 
because of it. Love and sorrow have hallowed 
the place: this is their witness. It has been 
touched, as our homes have been, by the mystery 
of eternity, and-brought near to all humanity by 
the common heartache and the universal hope. 
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A NEW ENGLAND DRAMA. 


. kewes New England still shows an occa- 
sional stump fence. It is an ugly object, 
and certainly has little enough of poetic sugges- 
tion. Yet the ungainly, sprawling stump with its 
wide-spreading forks was once the brave founda- 
tion of a towering tree— generous of shade in 
summer, and strong against the winter blast. 

The ax was laid at the root of it and of its 
fellows, and the monsters crashed to their fall. 
Then for months the stump and its kindred 
waited the farmer’s leisure for the last act of 
their tragedy. At last the day came for the man 
to grapple with the terrible task of dragging the 
roots out of the soil, and leaving the great field 
free for pasturage or tillage. 

Farmer and boys and oxen bent to the strenuous 
toil. The meadow was alive with the shouts of 
men. The days were not long enough for the 


| struggle, although each night found all who toiled 
| at it exhausted. 


The attack on the dumb, blind stumps—the 
breastworks of nature itself—brought out every 
ounce of human force in the fighters. The meadow 
became a battle-field, and the weapons, the bar, 
the spade and the ax, were wet with the sweat 
wrung from the blood of men. 

The contest, like all contests, came to an end, 
and there dawned a calm Sunday morning when 
the stumps had all been dragged from their 
defenses, and placed, as harmless guardians, 
round the free, clear meadow, and the farmer saw 
them and was glad. 

Years may wax and wane, but for him who has 























eyes to see it, the grim stump fence is a truer 
monument to human courage and human endeavor 
than the slate gravestones which, in the upper 
corner of the field, in their own narrow plot, tell 
the virtues of the men who sleep beneath them, 
and who builded better than they knew. 
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SPEAKING IN PARABLES. 


hrases and figures of speech often tell much 

of one’s early life and environment. Such 

illustrations as arise spontaneously to a man’s 

mind in conversation are usually those derived 
from familiar scenes or favorite books. 

Secretary Shaw, a Vermont Yankee, who has 
passed most of life in the Mississippi valley, often 
surprises his Washington callers by the terse, 
every-day phrases, and even homely illustrations, 
in which he sets forth his attitude on great ques- 
tions of public policy. Not long ago a delegation 
of influential men were trying to persuade him 
to do something to which he was plainly disin- 
clined. To their elaborate technical arguments 
he replied: 

“Gentlemen, I expect to get into more or less 
hot water while I am in this office, but you must 
excuse me from stepping into a bucket from which 
I can see the steam rising.” 

When asked by reporters on another occasion 
why he was unwilling to give publicity to some 
views which he had just advanced, Mr. Shaw 
replied: 

“Don’t you know that when you spank your 
baby in public you give it a good deal worse 
reputation than it deserves?” 

One of his casual admonitions which has been 
somewhat quoted, is: 

“Don’t drop your monkey-wrench into the cylin- 
der just when the threshing-machine is going to 
start.” 

Although foreigners who enter. Porto Rico are 
subject to the same restrictions as those who 
eome to the United States proper, yet Porto 
Ricans who remove to the states are treated as if 
they were foreigners. Secretary Shaw made this 
quaint explanation of the anomaly: 

“We say that nobody can come into this country 
unless his legs are so long; we make the same 
rule for Porto Rico, as a protection there. If a 
foreigner had already had his leg measured for 
getting into that island, we should pass him here; 
but we keep up the right of measuring in case 
there are some short-legged fellows already there 
who should try to cross over here.” 
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PATHOLOGY AND POTATOES. 


hat ‘‘they also serve who only stand and”’—peel 

potatoes is the obvious moral of a story told 
in the Boston Herald of the great German 
scientist, Rudolf Virchow, who has died lately. 
During the Franco-Prussian War a young English 
girl was visiting the wife of a professor who 
helped much to nurse the wounded soldiers. 

One day the German woman was ill and unable 
to go to the barracks. The English girl volunteered 
to take her place. Dressed in a fine gown and 
wearing a Rembrandt hat, she went to the hospi- 
tal. She was received by Virchow, the head of 
the institution. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“I want to nurse the soldiers,” replied the girl. 

Virchow laughingly turned to an assistant. 

“The little thing wants to nurse our soldiers!” 
he said. “Go home, little miss,” he advised, 
“and study your German grammar.” 

“Why should you care about my grammatical 
errors?” asked the girl, who carried spirit and 
intelligence under her Rembrandt hat. ‘You are 
also taking care of French soldiers; they will 
understand me.” 

“You seem to take the matter seriously,” 
Virchow answered, obviously impressed. “Come 
to the kitchen with me and you can help to peel 
potatoes.” ° 

“Oh, I think this will be more difficult for me 
than to nurse the soldiers!” protested the girl. 

“It is not so bad,’’ Virchow replied, and they 
went to the kitchen. The surprise of the ladies 
there may be imagined when the great pathologist 
took a potato and peeled it. 

“There,” said he to the English girl, “if you will 
do as well your future husband will surely become 
a rich man. Now go home, change your attire, 
then return to help these ladies. Peeling potatoes 
is as useful as nursing.” 
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SLOW OLD COACHES. 


ike all things old compared with all things new, 

the pace of the old newspapers was slow. 

Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, writing in the Bookman, 

recalls some of the ancient jests about the Boston 
press half a century ago. 

It used to be asked why one of the leading New 
England papers was like a poor man’s plaster. 
And the facetious answer was, “‘Because it’s good 
for a week back.” 

A veteran newspaper man once said to a fellow 
clubman: 

“That happened on a Saturday; I remember it 
because on that day my son Charles was born.” 

“No,” said his friend. “Your son Charles was 
born on a Wednesday, but you didn’t find it out 
till Saturday.” 
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OLD SLANG REVIVED. 


he greatest excuse—almost the only excuse— 
for slang is the humor of some of the best 
phrases, and just as no joke is altogether new in 
these days, so many slang phrases that we think 
are of late manufacture have ancient prototypes. 
One piece of modern slang is the phrase, “to 
feel like thirty cents.” For some unaccountable 
reason, “twenty-five cents” or “fifty cents” is not 
funny, whereas thirty, perhaps from the very | 
insignificance of its distinction from twenty-five, 
is droll, and caught the public fancy. 
Tn a book of stories about Americans, published 





in Boston in 1830, is this story, the point of which 











will be understood if it be borne in mind that the 
silver coins then in common use in this country 
were Spanish, to which English value-names 
were given. In New England six shillings made 
a dollar. 

A late municipal judge in Boston, as famous for 
his wit as for the lowness of his stature, was 
walking once with several gentlemen of unusual 
height. 

“Well, judge,” asked one, “how do you feel 
walking among so many tall fellows?” 

“How do I feel?” replied the judge. “I feel 
like fourpence ha’penny among sixpences.” 
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WORKING FOR SUCCESS. 


harles Warren Stoddard, in his “Recollections 

of Bret Harte” in the New York 7imes, says 

that to Harte’s interest and criticism he owes all 

that is best in his literary efforts. Fastidious 

to a degree, Harte could not overlook a lack of 
finish in the manuscript offered to him. 


He was not afraid to speak his mind, remarks 
Mr. Stoddard, and I know well enough what 
occasion I gave him, yet he did not judge me 
more severely than he judged himself. is humor 
and his fancy were not frightened away even when 
he was in his severest critical mood. Once, 
when I had sent him some verses for approval, he 


wrote: 

*“*The Albatross’ is better, but not best—which 
is what I wanted. And then, you know, Coleridge 
has prior claim on the bird; but I'll use him 
unless you send me something else. You can, an 
you like, take this as a threat. 

He had a special taste in the choice of titles, 
and I have known him to alter the name of an 
article two or three times in order to make the 
table of contents handsome and harmonious. 

One day | found him pacing the floor of his 
office, knitting his brows and staring at vacancy. 
I wondered why. He was watching and waitin 
for a word, the one word to fit into a line o 
recently written prose. I suggested one; it would 
not answer. It must be a word of two syllables 
or the natural rhythm of the sentence would suffer. 
Thus he perfected his prose. 

Once when he had taken me to task for a bit of 
careless work, then under his critical eye, and 
complained of a false number, I thonght to turn 
away his wrath by a soft answer. I told him | 
had just met a man who had wept over a certain 
passage in one of his sketches. 

“Well,” said Harte, “I wept when I wrote it.” 
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MILITARY REASONS. 


war correspondent who knows Lord Kitchener 
says that he is silent almost to duiness, 
except on the subject of his profession. Then 
he is voluble and enthusiastic. The New York 
Times gives these incidents regarding Kitchener, 
one of which illustrates his detestation of “play- 
time” warfare: 


One cannot imagine Lord Kitchener regarding 
anything more important than war. Therefore 
when a nobleman, with a large idea of his own 
importance, sent this wire, “Please allow son 
return at once; urgent family reasons,” Kitchener 
answered it laconically: “Son cannot return at all; 
ew military reasons.” 

n officer after struggling vainly to get an 
artillery train through roads that were almost 
rivers of mud, came to Kitchener. 

“It is no use, general!’’ he said. “We are so 
deep in mud that we cannot move our heavy guns 
another mile, and the Boers will get them for 
certain.” 

Kitchener looked at this worn-out and discotr- 
aged officer a moment, then quietly said: “Go on 
with your work, but don’t forget that the mud is 
not only clogging our wheels; it is clogging the 
Boer wheels as well.” 
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ALL FEET. 


he sight of a full-grown centipede is said by 

travellers in tropical lands to be enough to 
affect the strongest nerves. Ten to eleven inches 
is the average length, although larger ones have 
been seen. Lafcadio Hearn, in “Two Years in 
the French West Indies,” says that the vitality of 
the centipede is amazing. 


Mr. Hearn kept one in a bottle, without food or 
water, for thirteen weeks, at the end of which 
time it remained active and dangerous as ever. 
The centipede has one natural enemy able to cope 
with him, the hen. 

The hen attacks him with delight, and often 
swallows him, head first, without taking the 
trouble to kill him. The cat hunts him, but she is 
careful never to put her head near him. She has 
a trick of whirling him round and round upon the 
floor so quickly as to sapere him; then when 
she sees a good chance she strikes him dead with 
her claws. 

There are superstitions oeneetning the creature 
which have a good effect in diminishing his tribe. 
If you kill a centipede you are sure to receive 
money soon; and even if you dream of killing one 
it is good luck. 
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TOO SMALL. 


young woman at a fashionable summer resort | 
was pointing out various celebrities to an | 
aunt, an old lady of keen eye and stern visage, | 


who seemed sadly unaware of the privileges 
bestowed on her. 


“That’s Lord Balderdash,” said the niece, in a | 
man passed their | 


tone of excitement, as a young 
earriage, languidly lifting his hat. 
greatest catch here this summer.” 

The old lady looked after the insi 
she had given the weak face a quic 
young man bowed. 

“Mercy on us, child!” she said, stiffly. 
mean to tell me there’s nothing better to be had 
for the fishing here than minnows?” 


“ He’s the 


1ificant figure ; 


A DISTINGUISHED BEDROOM. 


he house in Portland, Maine, where Longfellow 

was born is now a tenement in the poorer 
part of the city, mestly-inhabited by-Irish. A 
correspondent writes us that a few years ago a 
teacher in Portland was giving a lesson on the life 
of the poet. 


At the end of the hour she began to question | 


her class. 

“Where was Longfellow born?” she asked. 

A small boy waved his hand vigorously. When 
the teacher called on him his answer did not seem | 
to astonish the rest of the class, but was a cold | 
shock to her. 

“In Patsy Magee’s bedroom,”’ he said. 


survey as the | 


“Do you | 
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All Who Suffer from difficult breathing will find 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches, a simple preventive of dry- 





ness of the throat and air passages. [Adv 
and Abdominal Sup: 
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it wi + you to write at once for our illustrated ‘cata- 
logue free. Frank W. Gorse Co., Mfrs., Highlandville, Maas. 
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We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


a To introduce cur new, serviceable aud healthful “= 
BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
tra catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 
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BECAUSE 
3. It is made of best material by 
skilled workmen. ®, It takes the least 
fuel. 8, It has patent oven thermometer, the 
house-wife's delight. 4, Itissold on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TEST. 


&. You buy direct from factory at factory prices. For 
other reasons write for free catalogue and get inte 
touch with us. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 























elphia, Pa, 


Sanitary Mfg. Co. (Inc.) Pept-25, 288 8. 5th St, 
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Gincer Snaps 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Learn to 


Buy Biscuit, Crackers 


and Wafers in 


In-er-seal Packages. 


They’re put up 
that way 
for their good— 
for your good. 





Always fresh, clean, crisp. 


Try a package of 


Uneeda Biscuit 
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Zu Zu 


5 cents. 
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The most important series of volumes of the masterpieces of song and 
iano music ever issued. Each volume will be independent, complete in 
if, and sold by itself; and will have the ablest editorship obtainable, and 


the best possible book-making. 





THE INITIAL VOLUMES JUST ISSUED ARE 


FIFTY MASTERSONGS 
Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 


Issued in Two Editions, For High Voice. For Low 
Voice. Bound in paper, each, $1.50; 
cloth, gilt top, each, $2.50. 


The fifty best songs of the twenty greatest 
song composers, arranged in chronologic order 
from Mozart to MacDowell, with portraits and 
an elaborate introduction by the editor. 


. 
FREDERIC CHOPIN 
FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
Bound in paper, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 

Contains portrait of Chopin, an elaborate essay 
by the editor, and the composer's forty most 
beautiful numbers. The most artistic, most satis- 
fying collection from every point of view ever 
issued. 








Send for booklet giving full details and list of volumes preparing. 


OLIVER. DITSON COMPANY 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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to trust to the 


dry and bar soap.Wash 


em yourself with Pearline. 
ou have work too hard for a 
: woman with bar soap- 


THE USE OF 


Use Pearline. It does 

away with the rubbing. 
hence it spares the 
woman and the fabric 
Pearline 
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if By Marion Couthouy Smith | 





teaming over wild seas, rattling over rails, 
We have brought, to conquer space, power 
that never fails; 
We have trapped the lightning, harnessed it to go 
Down the world and up again, hurtling to and fro; 


This has been our messenger; this shall be our 
steed ; 

We have set the rein and curb on its fiery speed; 

Up the world and down again, roving at our will. 

Yet however swift we go, we are ’prisoned still! 


Moving mid the splendor of all earthly things, 

We are sick for heights of air, we are mad for 
wings! 

Shall the lightning bear us yet to the very door 

Where the storm and sullen cloud hold its force 
in store? 


Land and sea are small to us; wider risk we’d 
brave; 

Up the winds and down again—that is what we 
crave! 

Yet the earth would claim again all our vaunted 

_ powers; 

What were lightning wings to us, since they are 

not ours? 


Though we’ve stolen magic fires, though we’ve 
set their course, 

Yet there’s something stirring us—a_ wilder, 
deeper force ; 

All the powers that we have known, wind and 
wire and steam, 

Fail to move the folded wings that flutter in our 
dream. 


Till the hour when they are spread, we shall sigh 
and lack; 

Though we conquer space and time, earth will 
draw us back; 

Though we run, and though we fly, though at last 
we fare 

Round the world and over it, through the circling 
air. 


We have come from spaces vast, where the day is 
born, 

Where the mighty spheres are forged in the fires 
of morn ; 

Thither shall we flee away, as a darting flame, 

Back to God, and home again—home to whence 
we came. 

* & 


HOUSES. 


Se wear in grandeur, princely and apart, 
The imperial purple of the builder’s art; 

Some lift their high-bred foreheads in the air, 

The calm aristocrats of street and square ; 

Some show the wisdom of their days well spent, 

Free from the incubus of discontent; 

Some, hali-dismantled, cling to humid ground 

In hodden gray of poverty profound ; 

Some, long dishonored, crouch in sin and grime, 

The hopeless haunts of misery and crime; 

Some show thatched roofs, or stand in conscious 

pride 

Above the quiet of the countryside ; 

Yet in thronged cities, or in solitude, 

All are but nests of a vast human brood. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE, 
* © 
NEVER OUTGROWN. 


and it was with thought of her 
need of encouragement in times 
of childish fear that her father 
wrote on the fly-leaf of the Bible 
which he gave her on her eighth 
birthday the verse, “What time 
I am afraid, I will trust in 
Thee.” 

It was a favorite verse of her 
father’s. He had gone to the war 
when a mere lad, and had been in battle and lost 
an arm. He told Winifred that the verse had 
always done him good, and he thought that it 
would be a good one for her. 

Winifred looked at her father’s empty sleeve, 
then read the verse again, and thought that if 
that verse could make her worthy to bea soldier’s 
daughter, she would gladly learn it. 

“What time I am afraid!’’ There were times 
enough and things enough to cause a little girl 
to fear. There was darkness, and there were 
dogs, and there were men who looked wicked 
and dangerous. Winifred recited the verse very 
often, and it gave her comfort. She said it to 
herself many hundreds of times, and meantime 





the years passed and the little girl became a | ti 


‘woman and a mother. 

“The things to be afraid of changed as I grew 
up,” she said. “The occasions for fear were 
other than those that troubled me when I first 
learned the verse. But I made the discovery 
that the verse expanded as the girl grew into the 
‘woman ; and it was just as good to inspire moral 
courage as it once had been to help me to go to 
bed in the dark.” 

“Tt is not the only verse of the kind,” sug- 
gested the friend to whom she related the 
experience. “It is one of the constant discoveries 
of those who have learned to love the Bible, that 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





as they outgrow the conditions that first brought 
them comfort from it the Bible grows with them, 
and proves adequate for their needs.” 

“JT know that has been true in my experience,” 
said Winifred. “The fears of the girl and the 
fears of the woman have found their help in that 
trust of which the psalmist wrote, and that love 
that casteth out fear, about which St. John 


told.” 
® 4 


A DANGEROUS SHOWER - BATH. 


story is told in the World’s Work of a youth 

A who, partly from ignorance, partly from a 
spirit of foolhardy adventure, put his life 

in jeopardy. He and his companion were spend- 
ing a vacation in the Yosemite Valley, and had 
been fishing for mountain trout on the Illilouette. 


“To-morrow,” he said, “I shall take a shower- 
bath under the seventeen-hundred-foot fall.” 

“You are a fool!” said his companion. 

“Not at all,” came the reply. “The river is very 
low. What there is of it turns to spray in the first 
hundred feet; it will ey come down like rain. 
Why, you’d go under the Bridal Veil yourself! 
Only that’s prosaic. This is something big. Come 

n ’ 


“Not 1.” 

But I was there to see. The water, as he had 
said, came down, a considerable part of it, in rain 
and spray that flew out on the wind incredible 
distances. But to crawl down, dressed in a 
bathing-suit, closer to the main stream that falls 
to the poo and upon the rocks, with a murderous 


swish in the air and a roar the ears like a 
railway-train, was daring to foolhardiness. At 
might swing the whole 


any moment a veqrag re 
mass upon the tall, s figure backing tentatively 
on all fours down the Tagged talus Sone, his 
eye-glasses glinting cheerfully. steady breeze 
kept the fall swung out a little the other way, 
and the spray burgeoned out far up the other 
slope. The roar was deafening. 

All at once the wind shifted. The water swun 
back, and in a flash the human figure was blotte 
out in a deluge that turned me sick. For asecond, 
that seemed an hour, it played on the spot fiend- 
ishly, it seemed to me, standing horrified there, 
and then slowly it swept away. 

And then there was a movement, a painful 
crawling movement down there on the slope, and 
I scrambled down the ap oe A rocks to help a 
blinking, creeping, much-surprised youth, bleed- 
ing from a hundred cuts, up to where his clothes 
lay. He was still too dazed to speak. hen his 
breath returned and his extra glasses were 
perched again on his nose, he said: 

“The oceans fell upon me. Come back to New 
England.” 


* & 


THE DISCIPLINE BROKE DOWN. 


ahmoud Pasha was a progressive Turk of 
M the new school. He was sent to St. 
Petersburg on a special mission, where, 
owing to his good manners and childlike ingenu- 
ousness, he soon became popular in diplomatic 
circles. He caught eagerly at new ideas, and 
was always discussing the possibility of intro- 
ducing reform into Turkey. 


One day the Turk was at luncheon at 
quarters of a Russian officer named Birnedo 
The conversation had turned on the splendid 
discipline to be found in every branch of the 
Russian service. Birnedoff suddenly rang a bell 
vs going to show you how methodi 
is,” said he to Mahmoud Pasha. 
-looking young officer entered the room, 
saluted, and waited. Birnedoff gave him a key 
and told him to go to his office and get a certain 
bunch of papers. 

The man saluted and left the room. Birnedoff 
took out his watch. po ey his eyes fixed on 
the dial, he said, “He is going down the stairs ; he 
is in the street.” And then, after along pause, “He 
has reached the war office; he is going up-stairs ; 
he has entered my room; he has the papers and 
has started to come back; he has reached the 
street.”” Another be | pause: “He is down at 
the door; he is mounting the stairs; he is here.” 
At this moment the door opened, and the orderly 
reappeared and placed the required parcel in his 
superior’s hands. 

he Turk returned home and at once began to 
institute reforms. A year or more passed, and 
the Russian officer Birnedoff was in his turn sent 
to Constantinople, and became the guest of 
Mahmoud Pasha. 

“Count Birnedoff,” said the pasha, at an oppor- 
tune moment, “I want to show you what I have 
accomplished in the way of discipline during the 
past year, thanks to your teaching. I want to 
prove to you that the Turk is as capable of 
methodical training as the Russian.” 

At the sound of a bell a liveried servant 
appeared. The pasha spoke to him in Turkish. 

en the man had left the room the pasha took 
his watch in hand, and said: 

“Now he is going down-stairs; he is in the 
street.” A long pause: “He has reached the 
building where my office is; he is going up-stairs; 
he 4 in my room; he has the papers; he is coming 

ac Pe 
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At this moment the door opened suddenly and 
the heavy Kurd reappeared. “Effendim,” said 
he, with a low salaam, “I can’t find my shoes.” 
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“OLD HICKORY’S”’ FAIRNESS. 


ndrew Jackson has two sorts of reputation. 

A He is credited, on the one hand, with being 

the father of the spoils system, but on the 

other hand he is said to have been stanch and 

stubborn against wire-pulling. A story told in 

the Washington Post throws light on the best 
side of Jackson’s character. 


When Jackson was President, Major Gibbon, 
a New Jersey man, was postmaster at Richmond 
Virginia. A delegation from Richmond waite 
on Jackson to demand the postmaster’s place for 
a Democrat. 

“Isn’t Major Gibbon an old soldier of the Revo- 
lution?” asked Jackson. 

“Well, aS 
Any charges against his official character?” 
No-o. But he stumps up and down the streets 
of Richmond abusing you and your administra- 
on.” 


“Does he?” said Jackson, grimly. 

“Yes; and besides, he’s an old-time Federalist.” 

“Weil,” said Jackson seriously, “ Fan eall 
fe. -morrow morning and you shall ve an 

swer.” 

When the delegation had withdrawn, Jackson 
sent promptly for the auditor of the Post-Office 
Department. 

“Mr. Auditor, what sort of an official is Major 
Gibbon, postmaster at Richmond ?” 

“A model postmaster, Mr. President.” 

“Any charges against his official integrity?” 

“None whatever, sir. His aceounts are scrupu- 
nae correct, and always rendered on time.” 

“That will do, Mr. Auditor. Good morning!” 

The next day the delegation called promptly, 
expecting to receive Major Gibbon’s head. 

“Gentlemen,” said Jackson, “you +o yes- 


terday that no charge lies 


Ty 
“ 








Gibbon’s official character or conduct. This is 
verified by the accounting officer of the Treasury. 
But you dwell on the fact that_he vilifies me and 
openly opposes my politics. For that = would 
have me turn adrift and penniless an e a a 
—the man who led the forlorn hope at Stony Point, 
and left his right leg there. 

“Such a man, gentlemen, has bought the right 
to entertain his opinions and speak them, and to 
abuse me as mftch as he pleases. While Andrew 
Jackson holds the White House, Major Gibbon 


shall not be disturbed in his little office. You have 
Good morning!” 


my answer. 





ose ancient folk, methinks, were passing wise, 
Who held man’s spirit, when his body dies, 
Is swung for ages in a cleansing wind, 
That blows it through and through and purifies 
From every stain that shows the man had sinned. 


For I have stood on many a wind-swept hill 

And felt the waves of heaven beat through me, till 
It seemed my soul stood purged of all things mean, 
At one with earth’s serene, incarnate will, 

Its temple swept and garnished, wholly clean. 


MR. BALFOUR’S KINDNESS. 


dded to the other virtues of the new Prime 
A Minister of England is consideration for 
the least of those who ask his help. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, who is a favorite contributor 
to The Companion, tells in the Outlook a story 
of Mr. Balfour’s readiness to stretch out a helping 
hand. 


Two or three years ago Mr. McCarthy learned 
that an Saeewonen who had won distinction 
as a novelist had fallen ill, and was suffering from 
the poverty that followed her inability to continue 
her literary work. Some of her friends though 
that she sfiould be assisted by a department of 
the state, and — to Mr. McCarthy, who is 
both man of letters and politician, to bring the 
matter before the pryper authorities. 

There is a small fund at the disposal of the 
British government for the relief of literary per- 
sons in distress. The fund is in the control of the 
first Lord of the Treasury. This office Mr. Balfour 
held at the time, and holds now. 

It was just when England was in the most dis- 
tracting period of the South African War, and 
Mr. McCarthy feared that an official who must 
have been passing many nights of sleeplessness 
in the midst of ever fresh news of disaster and 
mishap would not be able to attend to such a small 
matter as the relief of an individual. It would 
have been natural for the overworked statesman 
to hand the case over to some minor official, who 
would allow it to come to a standstill, immovably 
entangled in the red tape of petty routine. But in 
spite of his lack of hope he wrote to Mr. Balfour. 

The next y Be; received a reply in Mr. 
Balfour’s own d, expressing sympathy and 

. Relief came soon after. 


need not be made of it, yet Mr. 
have pas good reason for turning it over to some 
onc else. 

“T must say,” concludes Mr. McCarthy, “that 
I think this short postage of personal history 
speaks highly for the kindly nature and sympathy 
of Arthur Balfour.” 
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DANGER IN OVERDOING IT. 


armer Sledgeby had long wanted to buy the 
F eighty acres adjoining his place on the 
north. In a casual way he called one morn- 
ing on Farmer Crossman, who owned those acres, 
and said, “By the way, neighbor, there was a 
man asked me the other day if I reckoned you’d 
like to get rid of this piece of land, and I told him 
I guessed so, if you got your price. Is that about 
right?” 


“Oh, yes,” said Farmer Crossman. “I'd sell 
anything I’ve got if I could get my price.” 

“And what might be your price for the eighty i 

“Well, I’d sell for four thousand dollars.’ 

Now four thousand dollars was a reasonable 
figure for the land, and Farmer Sledgeby knew 
it, but he thought it would not do to seem.eager 
to buy, and he could not resist the temptation to 
dicker a little. 

“Well,” he said, “that wouldn’t be too much 
for it, maybe, if it was in good order, but look 
how the buildings are run down.” 

“Yes,” admitted the other, “the buildings do 
need some fixing up.” . 

“And the west half of it needs draining.” 

“That’s right.” 

“There’s a right smart patch of thistles in the 
cow, pasture that’ll cost something to get rid of, 


“T believe there is.” 

“And there’s only two wells on the whole place.” 

“That’s a fact.” 

“Don’t you think —h’m—thirty-five hundred 
dollars would be about right for it?” 

“It'd be too much. I’d be ashamed to take that 
for it. But I’ll tell you what I’ll do. Ill fix the 
place up like it ought to be, and then 1 shall 
want five thousand dollars for it. You can tell 
that man so that asked you about it the other 


day. 

That was all the satisfaction Farmer Sledgeby 
ever got out of his neighbor. He had overdone 
the matter. 
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LOGICAL CONGRATULATIONS. 


hilosophers and disappointed candidates for 

Pp feminine favor have been known to say that 

reason is never the spring of woman’s action. 

Mr. Wendell is a married man, and his opinion on 

this point may not be entirely unbiased, but he 
is sure that his wife, at least, is very logical. 


Not long ~¢ Mr. Wendell accompanied his wife 
on a visit of congratulation to a newly engaged 
“>. On the way Mrs. Wendell said: 

o oe vain and selfish women she is the very 
worst!” 

all said Mr. Wendell, with appropriate 
rest. 

“And as for him, Jack—he is the very last word 
of bachelor selfishness and egotism!” 

Mr. Wendell e no dissent, but he fell to 
wondering how his wife would get through her 
congratulations of this unlovable pair. 8 for 
himself, he expected to say, “Well, old boy!” ina 
loud, cheery voice, and mumble the rest. 

He need not have felt at all anxious. Mrs. 
Wendell’s words were warm, flowing apparently 
from a fountain of satisfaction. On the way home 
Mr. Wendell said, meditatively: 

“You appeared delighted, Caroline.” 

“TI am,” said Mrs. Wendell. “I don’t know 
when an engagement has pleased me more.” 
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Mr. Wendell wondered if he had heard 

“Delighted!” repeated Mrs. Wendell, . 
Phan ag poy: dear, neither of them can 
another pair. 
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ALIGHTED TOO SOON. 


t had taken considerable persuasion to duce 
the old lady to trust herself in an automobile; 
but finally she consented because, says the 

Automobile Magazine, she was anxious to reach 
the bedside of her sick grandchild in a village some 
twenty miles away. 


The owner of the big automobile, who was tour- 
ing through Long Island, had been very kind about 
it. He chan to be near the station when the 
old LO she had missed her train, and when 
he overheard her lamentations he insisted that she 
should accompany him. His route lay through 
that particular one of the half-dozen Long Island 
vier named Hampton where the sick grand- 
¢ ay. 


They started at last, and everything went well 
until, in attempting to pass a wagon which occu- 
pied most of the road, the flying automobile went 
unexpectedly into the ditch, and rather violently 
— its occupants in an adjoining field. 

ecovering from the shock, althou 
confused from the rather unusua 
alighting, the old lady asked of the chagrined 
chauffeur : 

“Is this a-a-a Hampton?” 

“No, ma’am,” he managed to gasp; “this is an 
accident.” 

“O dear!” said the old lady. ‘Then I hadn’t 
oughter have got out here, haa a" 
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NOT FAR WRONG. 


he story is well known of Eliot’s translation 
+ into the Indian language of the passage 

from the Bible, “The mother of Sisera looked 
out at the window and cried through the lattice.” 
Not knowing the Indian word for “lattice,” he 
tried to get the Indians to help him out, and 
described a wicker framework. The Indians 
thought they recognized his meaning, and gave 


t| him the word. Afterward Eliot found that he 


had made the mother of Sisera cry through the 
eel-pot. A similar difficulty in coaxing a definition 
from the untutored was met by a school-teacher. 


She was trying to make the children define the 
word “bovine.” 

“It applies to an animal,” she said. 
one tell me what animal?” 

There was the silence of confessed ignorance, 
The teacher began to throw out leading hints. 

“The animal that gives us meat.” 

Still silence. 

“And shoes,” she added. 

No light broke on the twenty puzzled counte- 
nances, 

“And the straps that you carry your books in.” 

“Oh, I know!” cried a young yadee, with explo- 
sive eagerness. 

“Well, James, what animal is it?” 

“Father!” 


“Can any 
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HAD LOST TRACK OF THE CASE. 


he young woman who, when asked if she had 

| read Romeo and Juliet, replied that she had 

never read Juliet, but she thought Romeo 

was lovely, was of the same temperament as a 

village postmaster who knew or pretended to 

know something of all the doings of the world, 
great and small. 


Some wags from a neighboring town who strolled 
into the post-office one da ought they would 
have some sport with the wise man. 

“T suppose it’s pretty dead up here, Mr. Pratt,” 
said one. 

“Well, not so dead as you think. I guess there 
ain’t much goes on that we don’t hear about, even 
if it don’t happen right here.” 

“Why, you people don’t know the war’s over,” 
said another, falling back on the stock phrase. 

“Oh, you can’t work that — on me,” replied 
the postmaster, looking shrewdly over his specta- 
cles. “I guess I follered the negotiations with 
Kitchener in the papers.” 

“But there are some things that aren’t in the 
papers,” said another youth. “I don’t believe 
you know when Shakespeare died.” 

“Well, no,” said the postmaster, “I didn’t know 
that he was dead, but I heard last week he was 
pretty low.” * 
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NO SERIOUS DRAWBACK. 


ridget was engaged to be married to a young 

B plumber, Terence Dolan by name, and 

when, two weeks before the day set for the 

wedding, she fell down the cellar stairs, she was 
in the depths of wo. 


“T’ve broke out one o’ my front teeth,” she 
wailed to her mistress, “and my teeth has been my 
best beauty, ma’am! Manny’s the time Terence 
has had me show ’em to his friends, and remarked 
ee fine they were! Oh, what'll Ido? What’ll 

0? 


“Tell Terence all about it when he comes 
to-night, and I’m sure he’ll say he’s only glad you 
were not more severely injured,” said her mistress ; 
but Bridget shook her head and refused to be 
comforted. 

“?T would be better for me if I’d broke some 0’ 
a, bones,” she said, gloomily, “and maybe all 
of ’em. 

That evening, after Terence had come and gone, 
Bridget appeared before her mistress, the gloom 
gone, and her face set in a broad smile. 

“T towld him all about it,” she said, gaily, “and 
he says to me, ‘What’s a tooth more or less when 
it comes to cookin’?’ he says, careless like, and 
= to Cassidy’s wake as if ’twas no matter 
at all!’ 
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HE HAD BEEN ADMITTED. 


tis a common rule in court that only those who 
have been admitted to the bar shall do business 
with the judges. The rule is designed to 
prevent lawyers from sending their office-boys 
to court with important papers instead of appear- 
ing themselves. 


When, one morning, a quick-eyed and, as_was 
well known, an Se New 
York judge noticed a sma y passing up papers 
in contravention of the rule, his honor saw a 
chance to have a little fun, and to rap some lawyer 
over the head of his office-boy. 

“Sonny,” said he, as he took up the boy’s papers, 
“are = admitted?” 

To the amazement of the judge, the boy unhes- 
nateey and confidently pi uP, “Yes, sir.” 

“Who admitted you?” asked the judge. 

The boy turned toward the door and indicated 
the doorkeeper with his finger. “That gentleman 
at the door,” said he. 
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THE SCHOOL-TIME., 
By Anna M. Pratt. 


The school-bell is ringing, 
And sweet voices singing, 
Each morning is bringing 
A troop on the way. 


O-ho! for the classes 

Of bright lads and lasses, 
Your time quickly passes, 
So learn while you may. 


Speed hither, slow comer, 
And do not delay, 

You've had the long summer 
For frolic and play. 





A 
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“WHEN I’M A MAN.” 


By Anne H. Woodruff. 


« HEN I’m a man,” said Ted, whittling 
away at the willow twig that he was 





to do.” 


Robbie listened with envious and 
admiring awe at this confident statement of his 
elder brother, while Baby May watched with 
delighted interest the shaping of the coveted 
whistle. The long, drooping branches of the old 


May, “I know what I will do. IV’ll 
earn heaps and heaps of money for 
mamma, so that she won’t have to sew 
and sew all the time to make clothes for 
other people. That’s what I’m going 





willow-tree waved back and forth above them as | 


they sat in the shade below. 


Snowball, the 
family cat, looked like a bunch of animated 


cotton-wool on the bright green sod, her three | 


kittens, as spotless as herself, scampering, 
tumbling and turning somersaults around her ; 
which frolicsome behavior Bruno, the collie dog, 
viewed with dignified disapproval from his 


comfortable position beneath the privet hedge. 


“Boys, the wood-box is empty!’ called their 
mother from the window where she sat at her 
sewing-machine, scarcely taking time to breathe 
“T think you 


the sweet, flower -scented air. 
must have forgotten all about it to-day.” 


| 


| 


Ted did not seem to hear this remark, for he | 


kept on whittling; but Robbie started up at 


once, whistling cheerfully as his sturdy little | 
figure passed back and forth from wood- pile | 
to kitchen, his chubby arms as full as they could | 
hold. When he was through with that job, he | 
came back to the shady nook in the corner of 


the yard. 
“Yes, sir! 


Ted was saying: 


When I’m a man I’m going to 


build a great big house for mamma, just like | 


Mr. Brown’s; and I will buy her a silk dress 


like Mrs. Brown wears to church on Sundays; 


and I’m going to —’”’ 


“Teddy, dear, don’t you know it is time for 


you to make the kitchen fire, so that I can get 
supper pretty soon ?”’ came the mother’s gentle 
voice from the window. 

“Oh, bother the kitchen fire!’”’ exclaimed 
Teddy, pettishly. “I can’t do it now. You 
do it, Bob. I want to finish this whistle for 
baby.” 

“Robbie is not used to making the fire,” 
objected his mother ; ‘‘and besides, you know, 
you have neglected to empty the ashes for two 
days past. The pan is running over. Robbie 
cannot manage it.” 

“Oh, yes I can,” answered Robbie, blithely. 
“T can take the fire-shovel and empty a little 
at a time into the coal-scuttle, and not make 
much of a muss, either,’”? and away he ran 
to do it, with a face as bright as the day 
itself. 

“Put on the teakettle, Bob, while you are 
about it,” ordered Ted, whose duty it was to 
attend to these chores, but who was quite 
willing to do them by proxy—a proxy so con- 
veniently handy and willing as Robbie. 

“And I’m going to have a carriage and a 
pair of jet-black horses and an automobile,’ 
continued Ted, when his audience was once 
more settled before him, with attentive eyes 
and ears. “I guess mamma will like to go out 
riding with me when I’m a man, and can take 
care of her like papa did when he was alive. 
All she’ll have to do will be to sit in the parlor 
all day long. I wish I was a man now.” 

“Some one will have to do an errand for 
me,” again came the mother’s voice, wafted to 
the children along with the fragrance of the 
blossoming syringas, roses and sweet peas that 
made their next-door neighbor’s dooryard a 
bower of loveliness and delight. “This dress 
must go to Mrs. Brown, and I want to send to 
the store; I must have some thread right 
away. Miss Day wants her dress to-morrow, 
and I’m in such a hurry I don’t know what I 
am about. Teddy, I think you had better 
go this time, dear. Robbie has done all the 
errands to-day.” 

But she spoke to ears that heard not—Teddy 
was already out of hearing. Warned by the 
first word of what he had to expect, he found 
it convenient to have other business in the back 
yard, which claimed his immediate and undi- 
vided attention. In this way he avoided a 


knowledge of the duty which laid nearest. If 
you do not know what is wanted, of course you 
cannot do it. 


Nobody can deny that. Robbie 


| 


trotted off to Mrs. Brown’s with the big parcel, 
and afterward to the store for the thread, 
rejoicing his mother’s heart by his cheerfulness 
and his loving, willing service. 

Teddy cheated himself worst of all, for Robbie 
came home full of all he had seen at the village 
store—a man with a hand-organ, a monkey and 
a dancing bear, that were passing through the 
place. This was a blow to Ted, who felt deeply 
injured when Rob told him of the crowd of boys 


the thread home to his mother. 


the little maiden confided to. Robbie. 


a man?” 





that followed the man clear out of town. He— | ening, “I guess I’ll do just whatever I can.” 








THE TWILIGHT LADY. 
By G. Orr Clark. 


HE Twilight Lady at the close of day 
Steals softly in, all dressed in garments gray. 
Gray pearls adorn her, in shape, her sandal shoon, 
Two silver crescents like the little moon 
And its reflection in the mirror stream. 
She glides as softly as a gentle dream. 
Indeed, so noiselessly she passes by,. 
You’d think it but the echo of a sigh. 
’Tis she who smooths the weary eyelids down, 
And strokes the creases from the daytime frown. 
’Tis she who makes the precious wooden toys 
Slip softly from the hands of little boys. 
’Tis she who whispers in your sleepy ear, 

**Best go to bed—the Sandman will be here!” 
With one slim taper star in her slight hand, 
She moves along the evening’s Shadowland; 
One moment—on her lips a silence-finger — 
I see her, with caressing softness linger ; 
Then slowly vanish from your longing sight 
Within the folding-doors of solemn night. 


f 


| 





“T don’t know,” replied Robbie, thoughtfully, 
not quite so sure of himself as Ted; but bright- | 





Robbie—could not go because he had to bring | 


Ted forgot to finish the whistle that day, after | 
all, thereby disappointing his sister not a little. 

“J dess Teddy will make it when he’sa man,” | 
“What 
you doin’ to do for mamma, Robbie, when you’s 


| 


| 


| 
| 





| Harmonites who live there. 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. 

INITIAL CHANGES. 
His face was clouded with a 
For oft to him who wears a - - 
The world seems but a sober 
The oer farmer raised his - --3 
He toiled by day with hand and -, 
Then sent to market by the - : 
The noise of ---- -- fills the air, 
The men, like - --, falling there; 
The muskets ------, trumpets blare. 
I judge the danger was not - 
For he appeared in sorry 
When at the door he did ; 
Where logs did --- all the ground, 
So great a ------ lay around, 
We now a pile of found. 
A wealthy --- took the stand. 
With phrases fine, with grand, 
He waved the ----- of our land. 
I drove from ----- with my son, 
A ----- of the rod and gun. 
The birds sought -----, every one. 
This was to her a precious - 
The homestead with its shady - -, 
For what cared she for place and - - ? 
The baying of the ----- was heard, 
And at the ----- the rabbit stirred, 
And ----- his wings the timid bird. 
With lighted ----- he sat down 
And in the ----- from the town 
He read the ----- of a clown. 
The luckless lad his - - 
A ------ he, against his soul, 
But felt the ------ on the whole. 
Though sad to say, the naughty 
Had found his way into the - 
And eaten from the dish of - 
In ------- fine the laird is found, 
With treasured volume ------- bound, 
Where purple ------- blooms around. 


2. 
CONCEALED WORD SQUARE. 

She strode along the dangerous cliff 
With a manner very cool and stiff, 
Till a negro and a grenadier 
Cried, “Eva Denham, don’t come near! 
There’s a bonfire newly kindled here.” 

3. 

ANAGRAM STORY. 
Harmonites. 


_ A friend of mine visited the town of Harmony 
in Pennsylvania, and saw a pce deal of the 
will quote from 


stole, 


her letter: 

“Qne preacher delivered a most excellent 
------ . --, -- went straight home to all who 
heard it. It was far better than we 
---- pulpits. One could see that evil has no 
power ~-’-- ---- ---, and no temptations are a 
wa--- == --- His father and mother are 
proud of ---- -- sure they have cause 
to be, for they have wept for ----- 
save those of joy. His ------ -- -- excellent 
woman. - surname of the family. 
The preacher’s salary is small—they in no - --- - 

more than forty dollars for him. He 
relieves the poor and sick whenever he hears 
----- ----- ° e, at ----, --- a class 
of boys in useful things. It would be impos- 
sible, would it not, to say that such a man --- 


4. 
CHARADE, 
Your sweetheart’s name’s my first, perchance ; 
A sound of dread in debtor's ear ; 
’Tis money, though, in sunny France, 
And to the French, of course, ’tis dear. 
My second on our money stands 
(1 wish I had one in my purse). 
My third is close beside your hands, 
And never far—O truthful verse! 
My second with my third annexed 
A surface smooth and false will show; 
1 hope you will not be plang a 
I’m sure my total well you know. 
You cherish it with greatest care, 
A ribbon, or maybe a ring; 
Perhaps a note, a lock of hair, 
A trifle, but a precious thing. 


5. 

BEHEADED RIMES. 
—! Will not wear them? I shall —! 
, coat and mittens on! *Tis — 
—— night, and you are growing ° 
—— were you when I heard you ——? 
——, take this pitcher for the —. 
— tea-time I must filla —. 
—— down the track and reach the — 
(—— on your hat, ’tis on the ——) 
— just one minute, if you’re —. 


6. 

WORD CHANGES. 
Change boy to man in three moves. 
Change sink to rise in four moves. 
Change tame to wild in four moves, 
Change silk to wool in five moves. 
Change duet to solo in nine moves. 
Change road to gate in twelve moves. 
Change wolf to lamb in seven moves. 
Change warm to cold in four moves. 
Change sage to fool in six moves. 
. Change lion to calf in nine moves, 
. Change hope to fear in ten moves. 
. Change sofa to rock in nine moves. 
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Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 

1. Keepsake, 

2. Penobscot, Housatonic, Potomac, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Illinois, Winooski, Merrimac, Mus- 
kingum, Tombigbee. 

38. C-row-d, o-the-r, w-ear-y, p-lea-d, e-rod-e, 
r-ave-n—Cowper; Dryden. 

4. Top, topic; star, starling; trill, trillions; 
plan, planet; troll, trolley; rack, racket; raft, 
rafter; wag, wagon; doll, dollar; plum, plum- 
age; tip, tippet; wind, window; crew, crewel; 
port, portal. 
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f NGLISH RABBITS AND AMERICAN HATs,. 
Millions of rabbits are annually killed in 
the British Islands and in Australia for their 
skins, or rather for their fur, which is used in 
making felt hats. Great quantities of the English 
rabbit-skins are sent to hat manufacturers in the 
United States, but first they go to the continent 
of Europe to have the long, useless hairs labori- 
ously pulled out by cheap hand labor. Satis- 
factory machines to do this work are yet lacking. 
After the skins reach America the close hair, or 

fur, is shaved off to be made into felt. 
oconut-EATING CRABs.—In the Dutch 
East Indies lives a species of crabs which 


are accustomed to climb mangroves and palm- | 
trees for the purpose, it | 
is believed, of feeding | 


upon the fruit. Mr. C. | ; 
| them to add Grape-Nuts to their diet and be care- 


P. Sluiter of Bantam 
“== avers that he has seen 
= -MAI@E these crabs climb to the 
; ag ==s top of trees fully 60 feet 
in height. Although he could not see plainly 
what they were about, he believes, from the 
behavior of captive specimens, that they opened 
young coconuts and devoured their contents. It 
is doubtful if they can break the shell of a ripe 
coconut, 






OLUTION OF A PIANOFORTE PROBLEM.— 


Prof. Henry T. Eddy, of the University of | 


Minnesota, described at the Pittsburg meeting 
of the American Association an invention of Dr. 
S. A. Hageman, of interest to musicians. It is 
a pianoforte which renders the diatonic scale in 
perfectly just intonation in any desired key. 
It differs in outward appearance from an ordinary 
piano only in having, in addition to the usual 


pedals, a bank of a single octave somewhat like 


organ pedals, which actuate a bank of sliding 
bars, and these, in turn, move the bridges on 
which the strings rest, and adjust them simul- 
taneously to any key. ‘This Professor Eddy 
believes to be the first practical solution of the 
problem of just intonation for instruments with 
fixed keys. 


Ays THAT SHoor THroveH IRon.—Ex- 
periments by Prof. E. Rutherford, reported 
to the Royal Society of Canada in Toronto, show 
that the wonderful substance, radium, from which 
a constant, invisible emanation takes place, is 
capable of sending its rays through from eight 
to ten inches of iron. The ionization produced 
by the rays after emerging from the iron shows, 
Professor Rutherford says, that they must be 
regarded as consisting of negatively charged 
particles. 








Boys and Girls wanted to sell seeds for Battles, 
Rochester, N. Y¥. He payscash. Adv’t elsewhere. [ Adv. 








Best List of New Plays. 825 Nos. Dia- 
logs, Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog 
free. T.5. DENISON, Pub.,Dept.3 Chicago 


FIRE-KIND Builds 100 Pires 
THE YANKEE INDLER * Se of OL 
No War 
ranted 3 years. Greatest Seller for Agents everinvented. Sample with 
prepaid, l6c. YANKEE KINDLER CO., BLOCK 66 OLNEY, ILL 


STAMPS 100 different genuine Labuan, 

« Borneo, — Turkey, etc., 

with album, only 10¢. 1 fine mixe » 20c. 

1000 hinges, 8e. I buy old stamps and collec- 

tions. Agents wanted, 50%. 1908 List free, 
Cc. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


to write for our 260-page free book. 

Tells how men with small _ capital 

can_ make money with a M 
Nors 


kk. 
Ic 
LANTER EREOPTI Py: 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


THE BRIGHT BOY 


or Girl, any earnest, honest person, can 
make a nice thing selling 


BATTLES’ "34" 


They are new crops, tested, the best, our 
own growing. You invest nothing, your 
pay is in cash. Buyers become your 

customers from year to year. One 
seller writes this: 

“I sold Battles’ seeds to nearly 300 

People last year. They gave the best 




















Clean legitimate business. Booklet, 
**Battles’ Pian,” explains and gives 
reports from others. Address Dept. H. 

FRANK H, BATTLES, 
Seed Grower, Rochester, N. Y¥. 















we furnish the cel- 
ebrated COLUMBIA 


CRAPHOPHONES, 
other talking ma- 






FOR HOME EN 
king machin 
hers. FOR 
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Sirrey Pegrests os exhibitions in 

halls, schoo thouses,etc., we furnish 

THE Sees Terenas tony 920.08, 
FOR — E CATALOG » heretofore unheard of 
c the most liberal offer ever made on all kinds 

of talking machines, moving picture and other home 
and public exhibition outfits. Mention Y.C. & mail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








E are American Agents for these 
superior violins. hey are not 
picked over by dealers; our cus- 
tomers get first choice. We sell the 
player direct and guarantee a saving 
of 50 to 75%. A prominent musician 
has refused $50.00 for his Meierhof; he 
: bought it of us a month ago for $7.00. 
ia] Prices range from %3.00 to ®25.60. 
} St. Lawrence Guitars and Mandolins. 
Write for our large free 
Musical Goods Cataloque 24F. 
FE & CO., Louisville, K 
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POCKETSTAMP §15¢ 
PEN AND PENCIL. pocrpaip 


a4 ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 

HAY FEVER gna 47 FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Profit to one salesman in each town and city 

2 selling $3 guaranteed “‘ Don” Patent Leath- 
er Men’s Shoes. Write Don Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 


n100 S2kNFS 2 cents. 
All different and genuine. Onl 


one to each person. Approva 
sheets. 50% com. Price-list free. New 
Eng. Stam) Bromfield 8t., Boston. 





, PRINTS YOUR NAME. 













PERKINS RUBBER STAMPCO; 1. NEW HAVEN.CONN, 


NEW ENGLAND 


THAT CURES PATIENTS QUICKLY. 


“My experience with food has been consider- Our MANUFACTURES COMPRISE ALL SIZES, 
able. STYLES AND SHAPES OF WATCHES 


“For 20 years I suffered with chronic indiges-| -:q in all metals. The latest enamel designs. 
tion and bowel complaint which brought on gen- | Send for our booklets. Full information therein 


eral debility,” says a gentleman of Danville, Ills. iven. Every Watch Guaranteed. 
“I was very poor in flesh, and every one thought I 8 . 











SCIENTIFIC FOOD 
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one of the stron 8 
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to guns others sell at 
$7.00 to $10.00. 





had consumption. I was treated by the best 
doctors of several cities, but to no benefit. 

“At last I went to the hospital, and while there 
began using Grape-Nuts, the physician giving me 
permission, and from that day I commenced to 
gain. By careful diet and using judgment, I 
gained in flesh and strength, my lungs got better, 
and to-day I consider myself as well as men in 
general at my age of 60 years. 

“The other patients noticed that I gained faster 
under the same treatment and care, and 1 told 


ful not to eat meat, nor warm bread.and starchy 
food. I can now eat anything in reason; I sleep 
well; bowels are regular, and I have gained 22 
pounds in flesh. Grape-Nuts food saved my life. 
“It adds to the health and comfortable living, 
makes the mind clear and prolongs life.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





LAKEWOOD 
Oyster Fork. 


To thoroughly enjoy raw oysters 
one needs a fork like this; de- 
signed especially forthe purpose. 
Practical, beautiful, not expen- 
sive. Standardsilverplate. Equal 
to sterling in finish, superior to 
sterling in wearing qualities. 
Our full name on every piece. 


37 & 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


For sale by all Fewelers. 


The New England Watch Co., 


Manufacturers. 


Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 


131 to 137 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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35 = upwards. 


age our hamme: arrel, bar 


ca 5 1 . duicac Fine bescek londiee sho a, 
aramerices guns others sell at $20, 00 to $80.00. 


ysour five-shot, automatic shell ejecting 





STRENGTH. 


WHITELY PUNCHING-BAG. 


Bag-Punching trains the eye ; builds muscles; 
fills the lungs; gives health. 

The Whitely Punching-Bag can be put up b 
any onein a momentand taken down in a second, 

No jar; perfect action. Price, $7.00 prepaid 
east of Denver; add $1.00 west of Denver. 


Hi-Lo Adjustable Exerciser. 


A new invention for Home Exercise. Manu- 
factured and sold under license from Alexander 
Whitely. Other Exercisers must 


Adjustable gives a pull from top, bottom, both 
combined or center without reversing. Beauti- 
fully finished, in box with artistic chart showing 
motions, ete. Price $2.00, prepaid. 


HI-LO HORIZONTAL BAR. 


Something new for the boy. A horizontal bar 
for the home. Can be set up or taken down in 
moment. A firm eapert with strong cross-bar 
and laminated suspen ng rings. Price $3.00, pre- 
a Extra _finish, $400. Send 6c. for artistic 
catalogue. -Lo Exerciser, Hi-Lo Horizontal 
Bar, and Whitely Punching-Bag, together $10.00, 
repaid east of Denver ; add $1.00 west of Denver. 
oney back if you want it. Send for illustrated 
Catalogue. for sale by your dealer, or 


O. C. A. SWING CO., 
Dept. V, 38 Park Row, New York. 





Ask to see it. Get Catalogue No. 4. 
Not Made by the Trust but by 
Simeon L. 6 George H. Rogers Co., 
Box 1205, Hartford, Conn. 














FREE 


AND WORTH SENDING FOR. 


The Crawford Shoe 
Catalogue, beautifully 
illustrated in colors, 
shows customs in 
vogue from the year 
200 B. C. to date. 
From the Chinese 
Empire to the United 
States; from the an- 
cient Sabot to the 
modern Crawford. It 
is well worth having 


historically, besides 
showing you the fash- 
ionable, up - to - date 


styles in foot - wear. 
FREE—just send postal. 
CRAWFORD SHOE MAKERS, 


Mart ORDER DeEpt., Room 27, 
140 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
























- Daisy «Senfinel | 
AIR <j~_* ae 
JUST WHAT >” 
YOU WANT BOYS’ 






All above arms 
ARLIN RE cATING si 
Seaoe 


sho 
OLVER, OR HAMMERLESS FOR $3.25 


are wOTOUNS our own " Petar: 
deal toe os. os aoe 
Best 12-gauge shells, 100. 


per 
For lowest prices ever known on all kinds of guns and 
oods and most liberal offer ever made, mention 
mail to us and receive our cata. free b: 


S$, ROEBUCK & CO., 








Ifa razor doesn’t ons pecueiae it 
hasn’t been sharpen 

You can’t keep a good razor good 
without a good razor strop. 


TORREY 


properly. 


STROPS 


are better than others be- 
cause they are made solely to 
sharpen razors. 

Torrey Cushion St: , 500, T5e, $1.00, 
$1.50 and§$2.00. Torrey Swing Strops, 50c, 
75e, $1.00 and $1.50. Sent postpaid if 
— dealer can we x, you. nd 4c 

for trial package of Torrey’s Strop 

ing’ good for any strop. Catalogue 

and valuabie book on shaving and keep- 

ing a razorin order sent free on request. 
SPECIAL SCISSORS OFFER, 
Send 25 cents and the address ofa man 
who shaves, and we will send you a pair 
of Torrey's Best 75-cent Scissors—large, 
medium or small, Money refunded if 

not satisfactory. 


4. R. TORREY & CO., P. O, Box 86, Worcester, Mass. 














return mail, 


hicago. 










h 
and practical kind. 


a little practice any 
become a crack shot. 






ig DAISY = 
“* SENTINEL ” 


is stamped _ on _ the 

AIR RIFLES: 
Simplya matter of choice 
between the two, as either 
style represents the best 
that skilled labor and accurate 
machinery can produce. 
shoot as straight as ai 
inade, and are entirely free f: 
danger, smoke and noise. With 


 pos- 
session of a good gun helps to 
make a boy manly, and affords 
im amusement of an innocent 


A penne 


iL Protects 
RE wa8 Against 
P Temperature 
Changes. 
The Standard Sanitary 


Underwear for 


Men, Women and Children. 
Endorsed by Leading Physicians. 
Also various Jaeger Novelties and Specialties. 


Don’t forget that the Best is the Chea 
est and that the first Wealth is Health. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
DR. JAEGER S, W. S. CO.’S OWN STORES. 





Our rifles have walnut stocks, 
handsome nickeled steel barrels, sights 
and interchangeable parts, If your dealer will 
not sell you a “ Daisy” or “ Sentinel” send us his 
name and we will send any style from .factory, 
charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. 

No. 1—Daisy Repeater, shoots BB shot 48 times . . $1.25 
No, 2—20th Century Daisy, shoots either shot or darts, $1.00 
No. 4—Sentinel Single Shot, either shot or darts . . $1.00 
No. 5—Sentinel Repeater, automatic, 308 Shot .. $1.25 
Darts, assorted colors, per dozen, prepaid ... .35 cents 

Daisy button and illustrated booklet free. 








THE DAISY MPG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 








NEW YORK: 16 W. 23d St.,155-157 B’way 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 




















DENTS 
4 loothache 
: GUM 


STOPS TOOTHACHE. 
rag suitor? Carry a package of Dent’s Tooth 
ache Gum; applied to cavity or surface relieves 
ipstently. ot a chewing gum. Insist on 
Dent’s, the original and only trustworthy. 
AU druggists or by mail, 15 cents. 


C. S. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 




















Dollar Watch 


NE out of every thirty oy in the United 
States carry an Ingersoll Dollar Watch and 
pin their faith to it. Would they do this if it 

was not a perfect timekeeper? 

The two million people who vy f Ingersoll Watches 
every year buy them because they bear the strong- 

, est guarantee for accurate time made by any watch- 

p makers, and because those who have bought and 
carried them are loud in their praises. 

If our factory were not the largest watch factory in the world, 
and our automatic machines more exact than any man’s handi- 
work, we could not turn out 6,000 perfect watches every day—nor 
could we sell an /ngersoll for less than ten times the present price, 

If you want the best watch, ask any dealer for an Ingersoll and 
see that you get it. If you don’t, send us a dollar and you will receive 
one by mail, prepaid. Booklet free. 


Address Dept, 85 ROBT. H. INGERSOLL @ BRO., 67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 























JAY IDSON 


SYRINGE 


Made from finest Para rubber. 
Occupies small space when travel- 
ling. Can use as much or as little 
water as desired. The force of flow 
is regulated by pressure on bulb. 


Sold by first-class druggists or direct, 


post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 


























HE STRIKE SETTLEMENT.—By a unani- 

mous vote the convention of the United 
Mine Workers at Wilkesbarre, October 21st, 
accepted the proposal to end the coal strike in 
the anthracite fields, and to leave the questions 
in dispute to the arbitration of the commission 
appointed by President Roosevelt. ‘The miners 
voted to return to work October 23d, and 
President Roosevelt summoned the commission 
to meet at Washington October 24th. 

HE DANISH West InprEs.—The Lands- 

thing, the upper house of the Danish Rigsdag, 
October 22d, by a tie vote refused to ratify the 
treaty for the cession of the Danish West Indies 
to the United States. This action was unex- 
pected, as the new Landsthing, which was elected 
chiefly on this issue, was supposed to contain a 
majority in favor of the treaty. 

HE SAMOAN CONTROVERSY.—King Oscar 

of Sweden and Norway, as arbitrator between 
Germany on the one hand and Great Britain and 
the United States on the other, with reference to 
daims growing out of the landing of British and 
American forces to suppress the Samoan rebel- 
lion in 1899, has decided in favor of Germany. 
This decision makes Great Britain and the 
United States liable for the damages sustained 
by foreign residents in Samoa in consequence of 
the incident. 


HE BRITISH PARLIAMENT reopened Octo- 

ber 16th, after the recess. ‘The chief business 
of the session will be the education bill, which 
was left in an incomplete form at the adjournment 
in August. The bill is vehemently opposed by 
non-conformists on the ground that by assigning 
state aid for sectarian purposes it invades the 
rights of conscience; and influential non-con- 
formist bodies, such as the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, and the general associa- 
tion of Presbyterian and Baptist ministers, have 
gone so far as to recommend refusal to pay the 
rates imposed, if the bill becomes law in its 
present form. More than 700 amendments have 
been offered to the bill, and the struggle over its 
provisions promises to be one of the most obstinate 
in the recent history of Parliament. 

HE GERMAN REICHSTAG, which reassem- 

bled October 14th, also has unfinished busi- 
ness on its hands in the tariff bill, which was 
under consideration by a special tariff committee 
all summer, and returns to the Reichstag with 
the originally high protective duties on agricul- 
tural products raised to such figures that the 
government, which framed the original bill, is 
obliged to oppose its passage in the present form. 
The Agrarians are stubborn in their demands, 
and the Social- Democrats and Liberals are 
opposed to both the original and the amended 
bills. Whatever action may be taken seems 
likely to disturb the political adjustments upon 
which the government relies for the enactment 
of its canal bill and other cherished measures. 
On the first test votes on the bill the government 
was defeated. 3 

HE FRENCH CHAMBERS also assembled 

October 14th, and the Combes ministry was 
confronted immediately in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by interpellations regarding its enforcement 
of the associations law. On the first test vote 
the Chamber expressed its confidence in the 
ministry by a vote of 329 to 233, and by a vote of 
336 to 223 decided upon the early consideration 
of a bill empowering the government to repress 
the attempts to reopen the closed schools. 


HE AMERICA’s Cup.—The New York 
Yacht Club has received and accepted a third 
challenge from the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, in 
behalf of Sir Thomas Lipton, for the America’s 
cup. Sir Thomas enters the yacht Shamrock 
IIT. for the contest, and stipulates that the races 
Shall be sailed under the same conditions as 
before, beginning August 20, 1903. 


NOTHER REDUCTION in the regular army of 
the United States has been ordered by the 
War Department. The change brings the army 
to the minimum strength authorized by existing 
law—59,600 men. 


SECOND CASE is on the way to arbitration 

by the international tribunal at The Hague. 
This is a question which has arisen between the | 
Japanese government and foreign residents in 
that country over the imposition of a “house-tax.” 
The point at issue is whether the exemption from 
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TELEGRAPHY 
ces low and ean ‘be reduced more than 


more t _ | 
anes by working for board if desired. | 
Railroads 









ve our graduates im- 
mediate employment and furnish | 
free passes to destinations. We 
always have more orders for 
operators than we can fill, and can give 
our students choice of different railroads 
in many states east and west. Write for cat- 
alogue giving full jo ore 

Valentines’ Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. | 

ARE YOU AMBITIOUS? 

COFFEE MAKES SOME PEOPLE HELPLESS. 

We inherit our temperaments. Some children | 
are happy and bright, while others are nervous | 
and cross. Care should be taken that the child is | 
given proper food and drink, so as not to increase | 
natural nervousness or to bring it on; but this is | 
often overlooked by mothers who permit their 
children to drink coffee without check. 

The wife of a groceryman living in Siloam, Mo., | 
says, “‘I was born with a nervous temperament, 
and this was increased by my parents giving | 
me coffee when a child, unconscious of its bad 
effect on my nervous system. In time, a cup of 
coffee in the morning invariably soured on my 
stomach, and a single cup at night would make | 





me nervous and wakeful, and often cause a dis- | 


tressing heartburn. Last year I laid in bed all 
summer with nervous prostration, a complete 
wreck from coffee-drinking. I craved a good, 
nourishing, hot drink, and commenced to use 
Postum Food Coffee. 

*“ There was a gradual improvement in my health 
almost from the commencement of using Postum. 
I could sleep well, the heartburn and nervousness 
disappeared, my stomach trouble stopped, and 
now (a year later) I have gone from the sick- 
bed into the store behind the counter day after | 
day; from a helpless to a stirring business woman, 
with new life and strength, new hopes and ambi- 
tion; from the pale, weak, 102-pound woman to 
my present weight of 120 pounds. Thanks to 
Postum. 

“We carry Postum in stock and recommend it to 
our customers; we love to sell it, and often give a 
trial quantity to the faltering to induce them to 
use this health-giving drink.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Sterling Silver Novelties. | 


2099, Ladies’ Silk and Silver Fob, 2.50. 
2062, Silver Folding Golf Pencil, #2.25. 210: 3, 
M 00. 2091, Silver 
nec?» Silver oy 
ilver Lorgnett os 
ickel Pocket | Compass, $2.00 


she 
Bead | Fob 
$8.50. ire) 

Illustrations half size. Articles sent pea 
on receipt of price at our risk. If not satisfac- 
tory will refund promptly. 

Write for large FREE catalogue of Silverware, 
sewers. seasonable novelties and Diamonds. 

'm. Kendricks Sons, Ave., ville, 
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I am sending you a photograph of our 
son, Hamblen Cowley Eaton. At birth he 
weighed 9g pounds; at four weeks 6 3-4, 
and we feared and all our friends were | 
certain we would lose him, but we began | 
the use of Mellin’s Food, and now every 





| one says “ta typical Mellin’s Food baby.” | 


We are confident Mellin’s Food saved his | 
life. 


MRS. FRED C. EATON, 
Warren, Pa. 


A SAMPLE OF MELLIN'’S FOOD SENT FREE. 








MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








ZOBO 


Harmonophone} ; 


You can play it with- 
out being taught. 











inches. 


A Whole Band for 50 Gents 


Enables you to play the most exquisite music 
= ie, and to perform all kinds of musical 
cks. 


SING BY IT! DANCE BY IT! 
MARCH BY IT! 


Sent post-paid on receipt of 50 cents. 
tion guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded. 
Illustrated catalogue of Amusing Home Enter- 
tainments sent free. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO., 
142 W. 14th Street, Department 13, New York. 


Satisfac- 














We have no agents or branch stores. 


THE NEW 
WINTER STYLES. 


F you wish to secure a 

suit, skirt or cloak in the 

very newest style at the 
most reasonable of prices, 
write for our Winter Cata 
logue, Supplement and 
Samples. We make every 
garment to order, thus insur 
ing a good fit and beautiful 
finish. If what you order 
does not please you, send it 
back promptly and we wii 
re fund your money. 


















Our Catalogue illustrates 
Attractive Tailor Suits, 
8 up. 
Costumes, lined through 
out with taffeta silk, $15 


up. 

Visiting and Church 
Gowns, $12 up. 
New Skirts, the latest 

models, $4 up. 
Rainy-day Suits 
and Skirts; 
Suits, $10 up; 
Skirts, $5 up. 
The New 
French Walk- 
ing Suits, $10 up. 

Garments of black Velvet Cords, and Vel- 
veteen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Jackets, $10 up. Short Coats, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement and 
Samples; you will get them free by return mail. 
Be sure to me atte m whether you wish samples for 
suits or cloaks so that we will be able to send you 
a full line of exac tly what you desire 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
































Ordering our 
NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 
during NOVEMBER 


' Book is our latest “ EMBROIDERY LES- 
SONS with COLORED STUDI ES "— just off 
the press. Excels last year’s book. 
Embroiderers said that book was 

dollars” to them. 10 

s for book and postage 


“worth 
cents 


STAMPED COLLAR wiven FREE 


to get your order in November —be 
fore holiday rush. You are sure 
to order this book, sooner or later. 
? Contains 100 fully illustrated pages. Com 
plete instructions for latest Centerpieces, 
Doilies, Linen Collars, 
Sofa Cushions, etc 
Some Special 
Features Are 
/ Pull-Paged Colored Plates 
Mountmellick Embroidery 
kaback 


uc’ 
Stylish Linen Collars 
Colored Drawn Work 


SEND 10c. Ask for “1903 Book” 
and FREE COLLAR. 


The Brainerd & 
Armstrong Co. 


7 Union Street 














taxation which foreign owners of land in Japan 
enjoy under treaties and other arrangements | 
extends to buildings erected upon their lands. | 
The Japanese government on the one hand and | 
Great Britain, France and Germany, acting for | 
their citizens resident in Japan, on the other, | 
have agreed to ask The Hague tribunal to | 


interpret the treaties. Meanwhile the J apanese | 


government will desist from the collection of the 
tax, which has occasioned a good deal of irritation. | 
The United States is not a party to the case, | 
but Americans in Japan are to be given the 
Same status as other foreigners. 











7he PASSING 


There are 
rubbed out on 


than worn out. 


more clothes 
the wash board 





No soap. no 


rubbing, no wash board anec- 


essary with Gold Dust. 


It 


makes snow white clothes and 


spates the housewife's back. 


MADE O 


NLY BY 


THE N.K.FAIRBANK COMPANY 


CHICACO - NEW YORK: 


BOSTON -ST.LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA-SAWN FRANCISCO 
& MONTREAL* 
































ee 
“All Out of Stockings” 


is a familiar condi- 
tion with many boys, 
and the condition is 
altogether too fre- 
quent to suit most 
parents. Better get 
the kind that reduces 
the difficulty to a 
minimum. 


Stockings for Boys 
will give you new 
ideas of wear if you 
have never bought 
them for your boys 
They have triple leg 


heel and toe. ‘Iron 
Clads’’ can’t help 
wearing — they look 
well, too. 


Cents 


25 A Pair. 

If your dealer 
does not keep 
“Iron Clads”’ 
No. 19 for 
Boys. 










send 
25 cts. Four pairs for $1 
for pair, 
post-paid. ‘*lron Clads’’ for Men, Wom- 


en or Girls same price. State size. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elg it—which is the number 
given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
secriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmas.ers are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after, the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
o 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








PREVENTION OF DEFORMITIES. 


EFORMITIES are either the results 
of injury or disease. Those which 
result from violence may often be 
prevented by properly fitted splints, 
and the exercise of care on the part 
of the injured person or his nurse 
that these are not displaced. A bone 
may be accurately “set,” and yet 
carelessness on the part of the suf- 
ferer may subsequently misplace the fragments. 
A plaster splint is, perhaps, least likely to allow 
such an accident to occur. 

It is well known that deformity is a common 
result of local paralysis, such as frequently follows 
diphtheria. The nerves supplying the muscles on 
the back of a limb, for example, may be affected 
by paralysis, and in such a case the normal resist- 
ance of these muscles to those on the other side 
of the limb is decreased or destroyed, so that a 
one-sided activity is established. ‘This, lasting 
through a considerable time, will produce marked 
deformity. 

It is believed by many eminent authorities that 
fully one-half the deformities of this class might 
be prevented by persistent attempts to use the 
affected muscles. Electricity has its use here, 





but it must be supplemented by actual use of the | 


muscles themselves. One must often exert his 


will-power to the fullest extent to obtain the first | 


sign of improvement. Progress may not be imme- 
diate. Repeated attempts may be necessary to 
obtain favorable results. 

Physicians who devote a large share of their 
attention to deformities of the leg, such as bow-leg 
and knock-knee, assert that all the lesser forms 
of these diseases might be prevented by daily 
manipulation by the mother or nurse during the 
early years of childhood, while the bones retain 
their pliability. In these cases, also, persistence 
must be the watchword, and no thought of failure 
must be entertained. Even the most severe forms 
of bow-leg and knock-knee may usually be so 
improved by the more simple methods that opera- 
tions for their correction need rarely be performed. 

A common error is the belief that slight or 
incipient deformities need only time to correct 
themselves. This delusion should be emphatically 
combated, since it is responsible for a large share 
of unsightly deformities which in after life prove 
difficult, if not impossible, to correct. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 


he benighted English girl is in a fair way to be 
made wiser, if not happier. A gentleman who 
evidently feels competent to instruct her proposes 
through the London Daily Mail a school for her 
education in the practical details of every-day life. 

The pupils at this projected institution are to be 
taught how to alight from an electric car without 
endangering their own safety and that of innocent 
pedestrians. They will be taught how to open a 
window and put up a shade in a railway car; what 
kind of shoes to wear to foster their health and 
comfort, and when to wear them; how to tie a 
knot other than a “granny” knot, and how to fill 
a fountain pen. Says the enthusiastic promoter 
of this new educational venture : 

“We shall teach the art of folding clothes, both 
women’s and men’s. (How many women can fold 
a dress coat?) We shall teach the proper method 
of doing up umbrellas and trimming lamps, and 
opening packing-cases and tin cans, and driving 
nails and pulling corks and lighting fires. 

“This last, by the way, is an accomplishment 
that should be taught in every school in the 
country, but of course is not. The comfort of 
millions of persons depends on it every day. 

“We shall also instruct in the care and feeding 
of dogs and other animals, and show, for instance, 
why itis wrong to give dogs chicken bones. The 
theory of sanitation also we shall teach, of which 
most women know nothing at all, and we shall 
give practical demonstrations of the effect of 
grease on the linings of pipes, and the reasons for 
keeping it as far as possible out of sinks. 

“We shall teach economy, false and true. We 
shall have lectures on the prices of all household 
things, and on the quantity required for so many 
or so few persons, and we shall show that in most 
eases the best is the cheapest. And every girl in 
my school shall have a pocket. Purse-carrying in 
the hand will be forbidden.” 
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No one has dared to suggest that the American 
girl needs any such schooling. If any rash man 
did, she would probably retort that she had a few 
little accomplishments of her own, and that she 
could teach him as much as he could teach her, 
This might be true, and yet it may be that even 
American girls could learn some things at such a 
school as our English friend has projected. 
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NO WORSE OFF THAN OTHERS. 


he height of shiftlessness culminated in “Bill” 

Parkinson, a disreputable citizen of a village 

in central Massachusetts. The village improve- 

ment society, which had labored long to make the 

place attractive, could do nothing with Bill, whose 

house was a blot of dirty shingles on the main 
street. 


Little streams of water had worn gullies in the 
sidewalk, or the place where the sidewalk should 
have been. Bill did not take the trouble to fill 
oom, > he might have done with a few shovelfuls 
of earth. 

One day, as he was sitting on a pile of wood in 
his back yard, a stranger came puffing oo 
the unmowed weeds, rubbing his side and brus 
ing the dust from his clothes. 

“T say,” he cried, i own this place?” 

“Well, mostly,” said Bill, frankly, “excep’ the 
mort, < oe 

ell, why don’t de fix those holes in your 
sidewalk? I nearly broke my neck!” 

“Sorry,” said Bill. ‘Which hole was it?” 

“Which hole! Why, it was that one by the 
gate!” | 

“Funny,” observed Bill, reflectively, pulling a 
piece of bark off the slab he was sitting on and 
chewing it a moment. ‘Lots o’ people ’ve fell out 








Boston, Mass. | Of it before.” ° 


there, but I don’t remember any one complainin’ 
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| 
JUST WHAT THEY WERE. 


Wess of the early days of California’s pros- 
perity, Mr. H. A. Vachell says, “The out- 
| ward and visible sign of this amazing prosperity 
was most manifest in the houses (they were always 
spoken of as residences), which, like Aladdin’s | 
palace, seemed to be built and furnished in a 
single night. 


“On one occasion I was in a Pullman car, and we 
were passing threugh a valley dotted with most 
unsightly houses--ramshackle buildings, for the 
most part, each 2.n amalgam of half a dozen styles 
of architecture, and each obviously built for show. 

“*What are they ?’ asked an old Scotchman, who 
was of the party. 

“*They’re private residences,’ replied an Ameri- 
can, proudly. ‘Yes, sir, we’re peesing through 
Paradise Park. Six months ago, sir, this tract 
was a some Sones of cactus and sage-brush.’ 

“*Eh, eh-h-h? Ye surprise me. Private resi- 
dences, ye say?’ } 

“*Ves, sir. What did you take them for?’ 

“The old Scotchman answered soberly: ‘I was 
of the <pocnsen that they must be lunatic asylums.’ 

“A big fellow, evidently a cattleman from | 
Arizona, burst into loud laughter. } 

“*VYou’ve hit it!’ he exclaimed. ‘That’s just 
exactly what they air.’” 
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DID NOT WONDER THAT HE SHOT. 


n old Scotchwoman had imbibed so thoroughly 
| the ancient doctrine that music in the church 
| was sinful that when she came to this country 
| she refused, says the Philadelphia Times, to fall 
| in with the general sentiment in favor of choir- 
| singing. 

One day in church the choir was singing a very 
elaborate anthem which was new to her. She 
scowled, and turning to her neighbor, complained 
of the evil of modern ways which permit a new- 
fangled piece of concert music in the sacred walls 
of a church. 

“But,” protested her neighbor, “that anthem is 
very old and very sacred. Why, David sang it 
before Saul!” 

“Weel, weel,” answered the old lady, “I un’er- 
stand noo why Saul threw a javelin at David when 
the lad sang for him!” 
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SAFE FROM ONE DANGER. 


little joke that goes to show that suspense of 

body and suspense of mind are each attended 

by its own sort of discomfort is printed in -the 
Washington Star: 


|. “Why did you insist on getting me an upper 
| berth in the sleeping-car?” asked a severe and 
fretful lady of her young companion. 

“Well,” answered her irrepressible niece, “you 
have been expecting for so many years to find 
somebody under your bed that 1 thought it might 
relieve your mind to have all doubts on the subject 
removed for once.” 
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A NECESSARY QUALIFICATION. 


A schoolinspector in England asked a child ina 
primary school to tell him as nearly as 
possible what he understood a pilgrim to be. 

“A pilgrim is a man who goes about a good 
deal,” was the reply. 

This seemed not quite satisfactory to the in- 
spector, and he said, “I ‘go about a good deal,’ 
but I am not a pilgrim.” 

“Please, sir, 1 mean a good man,” was the 
eager addition. 
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WHAT REALLY HAPPENS. 


A new definition of absent-mindedness, which is 

humor if not psychology, appears in the 
Indianapolis News in this dialogue: 

“Pa, what does ‘absent-minded’ mean?” 

“My boy, that’s easy. Did you ever stop to 
think?” 

“Yea,” 

“And your thoughts ran on?” 

“Ves ” 


“Well, that’s it.” 





a 
ESSENTIAL TO THE COURSE. 


he automobile may have come to stay, but it 
will have to stand the witticisms of the press 
for a good while. One of the latest satirical 
thrusts is this from the Chicago News : 
“That was an ideal course the Automobile Club 
selected for its race.” ‘ 
“Think so?” 
“Yes; there was a blacksmith shop and a 
pharmacy every half-mile.” 
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“* Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (ddr. 


STAMMERI CURED, seivation ‘oe 








its kind in the United 
tates where the Stam- 


8 
merer is received, cured and boarded, and is asked to | 


yay nothing unless satisfied with his cure. Prospectus 
ree. THE DODGE SCHOOL, 107 So. Main St., Brighton, Il. 





Y POSITION AS TELEGRAPH 


with the C.& N.W. Ry.isdue 
to the thorough instruction OPERATOR 
received at Dodge’s Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. 
F. A. Mouney, Tel. Operator, La Fox, Ill. 
We assist graduates to positions, Write 
Mr. Mohney (enclosing stamp) and get full particulars. We teach 
telegraphy thoroughly. School established 1474. Total cost, 
tuition (telegraphy and typewriting), board and room six months’ 
course, $82. This can be reduced. Catalogue free. 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 








Says~ ® 
I should feel equally y 
at home in Europe 
or America had I a 
Simplex always by 
me. There is no 
comparison be- 
tween the possibil- 
ities of the Simplex 
and any other sim- 
ilar instrument for 
interpreting either 
instrumental or vocal 













” PIANO PLAYER 


Enables you to play the grandest music 


@ ever coniposed on that piano of yours s) 
that now stands idle, or nearly so. With 
5 the Simplex you can rival the greatest 


pianists, although you may not know 
a note of music. 

Our libraries of Simplex music (from 
which you draw 12 pieces ata time) give 
you the use of over 300 pieces a year. 

Look up the Simplex. 

ear It. Play tt. Price $225. 
Can be bought on instalments. Send for Illus. Cata- 
THEO. P. BROWN, 26 May St., Worcester, Mass. 
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\ una Se aguene me 
$15 to ay _ “Balletto” 
$45 i. .i Game Table. 


r Sizes 5, 6, 64 and 7 ft. 
At Home in Any Room “Weintso4o to ibs. 


For Balletto, Tenpins, Golf, etc.—21 Games. 
Recently improved. Place on dining or library 
table, or on our folding stand; set away in closet 
or behind door. Rich mahogany frame with bed 
of patent laminated wood, steel-braced; the only 
bed that will remain perfectly level under all con- 
ditions; green broadcloth cover, best rubber an 
steel cushions,regular pocketswith pocket covers, 
16 finest balls, 4 cues; 40 implements gratis. t 
on . Write for booklet and colored plates, free ; 
also for name of your local dealer. 

Burrowes Folding Tennis Tables—Best Made. 4x8 
and 5x9 ft., $12 to $16. Send for description. 
THE E.T. BURROWES CO., Portland, Me., and New York. 














Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRES 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. AU Druggists. ar 


Vapo-Gresolene Co,, 220,5uton St; New ork. 



















bility. 


DOES NOT DEFACE THE SHOES. 


$.H.2M. NEW VELVET BRAID skint PROTECTOR 


Especially adapted for Drop Skirts. 
Featherweight. Put on quicker tha 

One sewing only through braid assures dura- 
“S. H. & 
guarantees quality. At all Dry Goods Stores. 





Patent Pending. 





n any other. 


M.”’ stamped on every yard 








The second hand, 
the minute hand, 
the hour hand, run 


Perfect in construction; positive in 
rformance. 
has the word “‘Elgin’’ engraved on 
Z the works, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Ill. 









in unison on an 






Every genuine Elgin 








Illustrated art booklet free. 
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Universal 






















WARRANTED 3 YEARS 


HORSE-SHOE BRAND 






The American Wringer Co. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 


Wringers 













a! 





Over Six Million Universal 
Wringers have been sold, giving 
Universal Satisfaction. The rolls 
are of good elastic rubber which 
wring the thick and thin parts 
equally dry. They have the 
Patent Guide Board which spreads 
the Clothes, and are warranted 
for three years. 


A XMAS PRESENT 
Appreciated by all young 
housekeepers, is the Gem 
Toy Wringer. It is a per- 
fect wringer with rubber 
rolls and malleable iron 
frame. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cents. Ad- 

dress Dept. 50 
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SLVENSES! LAO ATALOGUE 


alll 






Catalogue 
mailed free upon 
request. 


ORE THAN A MILLION 
women throughout the United 
States have written for our Winter 






Catalogue this season. 


This is by far the largest number of mail-order customers 
for women’s wearing apparel in America. 


The great success of our mail-order 
business is due to our perfect organi- 
zation. It begins with the very 
weaving of the materials, carried 

through every step in the making 
of the garments and only ends when 
the purchaser is thoroughly satisfied. 


For eighteen years we have been perfecting 
our methods and every Stevens customer knows 
that we offer the greatest values in women’s 
Stylish Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Skirts, Waists, etc., to be had in America. 


Our Catalogue shows over two hundred and fifty beautiful half 
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“It works like a Kodak.” 


There’s fun for the young folks with a 


Brownie Camera 


and it’s fun that amounts to something, too—there’s 
education as well as amusement in photography. 


Any school boy or girl can make good pictures with 


, tone engravings of the popular and medium-priced garments. a Brownie. Loads in daylight—develops in daylight, too, 
talib ‘ if you use a Kodak Developing Machine. 
We have issued a Supplementary Catalogue of Muslin Underwear, Corsets, 
Neckwear, Silks, Laces, Etc. Both Catalogues sent Free upon request. ° 
Brownie Cameras, $1.00 and $2.00. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., clan aaicita: is 
' 109-1 15 State Street, CHICAGO. a sce fod Kodak Way” the Rochester, N. 7. 
an - = 











o- of the problems 
the children bring 
home from school are 
too difficult for us to 
solve, but we often have 
more difficult questions 
than these. What shall 
be done with the delicate 
boy or girl who keeps 
thin and pale, who does 
not develop and grow 
like the other children? 


SCOTT'S EM ULSION © 


will solve this problem easily. It is 
new life for backward and poorly 
developed children. They 
don’t object toit. They like 
it and even become fond of it. 


For sale by all druggists at 50c. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





ALL 
GROCERS 
SELLIT. 


BitemeClitatelt ic 
Bread, Rolls and fis: 
that can be made from 


BEN-HUR 
om we Ke) tt. G 


will bearevelation to fhe woman 
who takes pride in her baking. 
MADE BY 


ROYAL MILLING CO,, 


LidarctceuBeovssdiceh: 


e will send, FREE of charge.oneAsbestos lit 
oman who will write us before Decemb 
she is now using, and enclosing the card or bill-head of one 
i] grocer in her town, who does not sell BEN-HUR FLOUR.” 
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IN A MILLION HOMES 


Ralston-Purina Cereals find a welcome on the breakfast- 
table. Among the army of housekeepers who read The 
Youth’s Companion there are some who are not using 
Ralston- Purina Cereals. If you are among them you 
are depriving your family of the most healthful, the 
purest and most delicious food products in the world. 
The millions who eat Ralston-Purina Cereals know this. 
Ask your neighbors. 


LD 


Ip 
a. 


ELL 
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IN CHECKERBOARD PACKAGES. 


ws — c . : 
The variety of Ralston-Purina Cereals pleases every 
. member of the family. They are pure and wholesome 
qALSTON > cereals—not the kind that are artificially flavored. 
} Stop eating ready-cooked cereals these chilly mornings 
‘Ho OMINY and begin eating Ralston-Purina Cereals —a kind to suit 
GRITS B every kind of an appetite. 


PURINA MIL 


IN THE GROCER’S STORE. 


On account of enormous business we have made it possi- 
ble for you to obtain Ralston-Purina Cereals from your TTP 
own grocer. You can buy the full variety (5 2-lb. pack- RS yi Mp 
ages and 1 12-lb. sack of Purina Health Flour) for $1.00. Wan GLUTEN 7) 
If your grocer can’t supply you, tell him we'll ship our KS ENTIREWHEAT Z% 

f MAKES 


foods to him fresh from the mills — freight prepaid. 
| PARE: 
BRAIN SREAD 


ru ae 

Ss” 

“WHERE PURITY IS PARAMOUNT.” 
It is a most significant phrase in connection with Purina 
Mills. Absolute cleanliness prevails in this institution. 
Purina Mills has been designated the ‘‘Sunshine Mills” 
by the International Sunshine Society of America. 

You want clean things, cleanly made. When you buy 

Ralston-Purina Cereals made ‘‘ Where Purity is 

Paramount,’’ you get the very best. 


~_=s=SSS=™ ~™™ 
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A Bank FREE. 


It’s easy—don’t have to sell anything. Just 
take .this advertisement of Ralston-Purina Cereals 

and show it to three ladies in your neighborhood 
and get them to read it—that’s all— simply read 
three ladies who have read it. They will gladly do this, and for your trouble 


For Children. 


If you desire a Ralston- 
Purina Bank copy this 
form on a sheet of paper 
and have it signed by the 


the advertisement. we will send you a 


Your name RALSTON-PURI NA Novelty Folding 
Address os Money Bank Free. 





We have read the Ralston- 
Purina Advertisement on the 
back cover of the November 
6th issue of THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION: 


1. Name 


Address 


. Name 


Address 


Address 


The Bank is pretty, in six colors and very attractive. 
Be sure and have the ladies sign their names to the 
blank to show that they have read this advertisement. 


KAAS 


You can also get a RALSTON-PURINA Bank by 
asking your mother to save the top of any Ralston-Purina 
package containing the checkerboard flour-sack. Tear 
it off and mail it te us and we will send you a Bank free. 


KAAK 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount’”’ 


842 Gratiot St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








